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CND: let’s be realistic 


“So we started to think about the unthinkable. Our National Council 
said: ‘Either we must raise enough money, recruit enough people, 
raise the level of activity and commitment to the Campaign - or we 
must close CND.’ There is no point, we decided, in staggering from 
one crisis to the next, on a level which fails to meet the challenge 
facing Britain and the world. We must expand or end.” 

- Olive Gibbs in CND’s £5,000 crisis appeal. 


Olive Gibbs, chairman of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, states in her 
appeal that CND will meet the challenge 
of Vietnam, of south-east Asia, of the 
east of Suez policy, of the independent 
deterrent, of nuclear proliferation, of 
disarmament, of United Nations’ ineffect- 
iveness - or it will liquidate the national 
office. But, to be callous, is CND, at 
the level of activity of the last few 
years, capable of influencing even mar- 
ginally the climate of opinion in this 
country (let alone government policy 
and the international situation) on any 
one of the desperately important issues 
which its crisis appeal lists? 
The question is fair because CND has 
pretensions to realism. It has always in- 
sisted on remaining in touch with the 
parliamentary left because this was the 
only way that mistaken government 
yo could be changed. That the 
abour party in office has gone back 
on_a number of policy decisions which 
CND was instrumental in making accept- 
able to the party in opposition does not 
prove once and for ‘all that CND has 
been wrong to try; nevertheless, effect- 
ively it has meant that the non-Labour 
section of CND support has grown in- 
creasingly sceptical as to the direction 
and value of CND campaigning, while 
CND Labour supporters have often de- 
cided to swallow principles and toe the 
government line. The West Midlands 
region of CND has recently sacked its 
full-time organiser and is about to close 
down its office for lack of support; 
national CND needs much of its £5,000 
to pay off accumulated debts. Whereas 
Olive Gibbs says commitment to CND 
must be raised and CND must expand, 
there seems no reason to expect that 
in the current situation it will do so. 
But a moral exhortation that all of us 
should rally to the support of CND 
deserves better than a dismissal that 
such an upsurge of support is improb- 
able. If an organisation such as CND is 
necessary to the moral welfare of this 
country then lack. of mass support is 
no reason for abandoning it. What 
should concern us is the apparently 
widespread lack of enthusiasm among 
supporters of the peace movement for 
CN When obvious supporters with 
genuine moral concern are unenthusias- 
tic about CND then something must be 
deeply wrong. 


The 1964 Easter march comes up 
Whitehall. Will there be another 
Easter march? Will it be organised 
by CND? 


CND’s annual conference starts this 
Saturday, October 22, at the NUFTO 
Hall, 14 Jockeys Fields, London WC1. 
To judge from the resolutions which 
have been submitted from local groups 
there will be three main areas of discus- 
sion, each of which may help to explain 
uncertainty and lack of conviction. The 
first is the question of a campaign for 
the abolition of nuclear weapons diversi. 
fying its policy aims so as to present an 
analysis of the problems of south-east 
Asia and Vietnam; the second is the 
future of the Easter march; and the 
third, a proposal from the National 
Council that CND become a membership 
organisation. 

There is a plaintive rump of CND which 
argues that the decline of CND’s poli- 
tical influence is in part attributable 
to an increasing concentration of demon- 
strations and publicity material on the 
problem of Vietnam, something we are 
not in a position to do anything about. 
If CND had continued to concentrate 
its publicity efforts on the Polaris issue 
and the independent. deterrent, they 
argue, then there is a real possibility 
that the Labour government would not 
have found it possible to reverse so 
easily its enlightened policies of opposi- 
tion. The Campaign is losing ground be- 
cause it is trying to do too much. 
Against this the majority of the Cam- 
paign argues that we must look to the 
causes of great power conflict. One of the 
great powers, America, is slaughtering 
a people which is trying to assert its 
right to self-determination; a prime 
motivation of the conflict is America’s 
determination to protect her economic 
interests throughout the world; and this 
determination has led to the policy 
of containment of China which is likely 
to be the basis and cause of great power 


conflicts in the forseeable future. 

The problem with the latter argument 
is that as soon as CND begins to con- 
cern itself with the causes of war, 
logically it cannot confine itself simply 
to the tragic war in Vietnam but should 
begin to debate with pacifists and the 
like how all war can be abolished. But 
debate about pacifism, direct action and 
non-violence has always been something 
that CND has tried to avoid. There can 
be little doubt that those who wish to 
confine CND’s role to propaganda about 
nuclear weapons and their effects are 
following in the main tradition of CND 
thought. 


The second argument, about the Easter 
march, follows on from the debate about 
Vietnam. On the one hand, some people 
argue that the march should be solely 
against nuclear weapons; on the other 
hand, some argue that it should be 
solely about Vietnam. There are still 
others who say that the march has be- 
come a ritual, a waste of time and energy 
and should be abolished; others say that 
the march is a symbol of radical dissent 
in this country, but that CND is not 
the umbrella movement it once claimed 
to be and should hand over organisation 
to an ad hoc group drawn from all the 
left-wing non-party organisations; there 
are others who say that “ anarchists and 
troublemakers ” should be banned from 
the march; and others who argue that the 
march has been taken over by pro-Viet 
Cong groups and Communist sympathis- 
ers who should not be on a peace march, 
and that therefore an ad hoc group 
should announce a truly non-aligned 
march for peace and non-violence. 
Again, if the march is to be organised 
by CND, the “ keep-to-nuclear-weapons ” 
purists have the more logical case. But 
if it is organised next year by an ad 
hoc body there is a straight choice to 
be made between a march making a 
clear statement of policy aims or some 
sort of festival of human brotherhood. 
The third area of disagreement is likely 
to be about whether CND should become 
a membership organisation. CND Na- 
tional Council is recommending that an 
annual subscription of £2, payable to 


the national office, should be levied on 
all members of the Campaign (reduc 
tions to be made for young people, 
students, and old age pensioners). On the 
one hand, such a scheme would almost 
certainly make the national campaign 
financially viable. On the other hand, 
it would most probably disturb greatly 
those supporters who believe that CND 
as ostensibly a mass movement should 
consistently decentralise and campaign 
and organise at a viable local level. It is 
difficult to conceive of CND as a member- 
ship organisation rapidly expanding its 
support. 

This brings us right back to the central 
question which ought to preoccupy this 
year’s conference. Is it “unthinkable” 
that national CND should cease to exist? 
Probably the strongest argument that 
CND should continue is that it is indis- 
pensable and irreplaceable. But it is here 
that a number of supporters are becom- 
ing dubious. 

We owe a lot to CND and especially 
to its national office for taking on the 
organisational work and the publicity for 
the Aldermaston marches, for spawning 
a movement which captured the idealism 
of so many young people, which gave 
impetus to a radical politics that is 
still in its infancy, which brought many 
people to direct action, notions of per- 
sonal responsibility, pacifism and non- 
violence, and which, above all, in the 
late fifties and early sixties exposed the 
dangerous clichés of cold war nuclear 
brinkmanship. CND is stil! exposing the 
clichés of the containment of China and 
the east of Suez policy but it has not 
itself developed the ideas of direct ac 
tion and non-violence and has notably 
failed recently to capture the idealism 
of the young. 

It may be that these factors are related. 
It may be that a national movement 
based on ideas of non-violence and direct 
action is what is necessary to initiate 
and revive activity at a local level. It 
is not for us to say that CND should 
close down; but it should be pointed 
out that a new, more radical organisa- 
tion may be desirable and therefore 
necessary. 
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Factory for Peace 


Geoffrey Carnall (October 7) is to be 
congratulated on a fairly objective re- 
port of the factors in an involved and 
tortuous situation. I think he has given 
a very reasonable assessment of the 
difficulties that the factory has been 
going through. I wish he had stressed, 
however, the very tough economic strain 
that everyone in the factory was (and 
Still is) under. 

I would however like to lay some facts 
on the line where Geoffrey has slipped 


up. 
First point: as stated, the vote which 
passed the rule under which Walter 
Morrison was fired was 12:5:1; the 
9:5:4 vote was on a proposed amend- 
ment to the rule. Since Walter has been 
of the opinion that his dismissal under 
the rule was illegal, and our advisory 
council were in some doubt on the ques- 
tion of retrospectively applying this 
rule, legal advice was taken, and it was 
held that the 9:5:4 vote is irrelevant 
since decisions affecting the firm’s con- 
stitution must either be passed by the 
required majority or rejected on the 
basis of the proposal before the meet- 
ing. Also that as the decision incor- 
porates a change of constitution it is 
automatically retrospective. 

Second point: McAlpine’s Machiavellian 
guile. Most of the trouble in the factory 
is because of his naivety in character 
judgement, mixed with a certain simple- 
ness which leads him to take people at 
their face value. Ruthless, perhaps, he 
has carried tremendous responsibility for 
a long time, and you can safely say that 
if it had not been for his ruthless driving 
energy, (a) the factory would never have 
started, (b) the factory would have col- 
lapsed half a dozen times in the last two 
youre He is certainly ruthless with him- 
self. 

Third point: the free discipline Walter 
and friends wanted is fine, but in order 
to be economically viable it could (1 
feel) only work with a mature group 
who were capable of responding spon- 
taneously to needs of very complex 
situations. This freedom will come, but 
it demands industrial and technical, as 
well as a high degree of emotional, 
maturity. The petty narrow-minded atti- 
tude of many people in the factory would 
rapidly lead to bankruptcy if “ disci- 
pline ” were not applied. 

Fourth point: lack of credit for Alan 
Parker’s ideas. There is nothing excep- 
tional in the factory in the way of techni- 
cal ideas. Improvements to existing tech- 
niques; even my wife was able to suggest 
some when I came up for my interview, 
and she had never been in a factory be- 
fore. This does not indicate incompe- 
tence, just a lack of capital. 

Finally, I must insist that you get the 
facts right about ‘“ Army Heaters.” The 
position is that along with at least three 
other companies we have been invited 
to tender for the supply of heaters to 
naval ratings quarters at Portsmouth. 
We have decided to submit a quotation 
when asked. We have no contract. We 
have not been asked to supply heaters 
for this purpose. 

In our factory ordinary people with no 
special training are controlling the fairly 
extensive financial operations necessary 
to live within a capitalist war-orientated 
society. As ‘‘ manager” I am like a man 
in a fairly fast car, the controls of which 
are remote, slow and uncertain. At times 
I have to rant at the blokes to hammer 
home the economic reality of the day. 
But by and large, the system is working 
and evolving and improving, we are con- 
trolling our factory. We welcome advice 
and help with our problems, and we are 
striving to achieve a principled solution 
to all the many difficulties which ‘arise 
from our dealings with the ‘ normal” 
world. 

Colin Johnson, 

Manager, Rowen Engineering Co, 

78 Middlesex Street, Glasgow S1. 


Trouble at the Factory for Peace raises 
problems much more important than the 
personalities of Tom McAlpine and 
Walter Morrison; for people like them 
exist in every community. It is obvious 
that if you are going to run anything by 
majority votes of all workers, you must 
reckon that majorities will sometimes be 
wrong; sometimes, infuriatingly, they 
will be right for the wrong reasons; 
often a minority will think their mates 
fools or worse. In this case a majority 
decided not to employ two people, and 
the minority failed to persuade them to 


change their minds. That will happen 
often. Why does such an ordinary rou- 
tine decision blow up into a major row 
that seems to you worth a full page re- 
port from an “ outsider” who sees only 
a “clash of personalities,’ on which he 
cannot “ judge”? 

If it were simply that a majority con- 
sider one of their fellows a passenger 
they cannot afford to carry, you would 
not think the argument a row worth 
reporting. The decision provokes a row 
because it can be complained that Tom’s 
powerful personality dominates the de- 
mocratic set-up, and makes your “ out- 
sider” wonder whether this is not “a 
necessary condition of commercial via- 
bility”; if it were, we had better give 
over chattering about workers’ control 
and opt for autocratic bosses. Of course 
it is not “necessary ”; the trouble arises 
because the Glasgow factory has so far 
ignored one of the basic lessons that all 
successful direct democracies, in indust- 
rial or political life, have had to learn. 
Few enterprises are going to succeed 
without one or two people more force- 
ful than their fellows; it is inevitable 
that a majority are going to be pre- 
disposed to listen to their advice. A 
leader is one whose advice his fellows re- 
gularly accept; when they cease to listen, 
he ceases to lead. But when you saddle 
a leader with lasting office, you create 
a bureaucrat. The strain is intolerable. 
If he becomes big-headed or slack, you 
cannot sack him without angry person- 
alities; if he is a brilliant success, the 
rest will tend to leave it to him, and 
no one else will be fit to take over. In 
Glasgow, Tom McAlpine thas been trying 
to pull out for some time, just because 
he was too dominating; but it was not 
possible to find a willing successor 
among the others in whom the rest had 
confidence, and that is the major weak- 
ness of the factory. Now a new manager 
has been found, but from outside. If 
he is a success, he will have similar 
troubles, and risks similar rows. 

That is why modern Yugoslavs, ancient 
Athenians, the many other small pockets 
of direct democracy, have found that you 
must have a built-in rigid rule that sets 
a definite date limit to the tenure of all 
responsible office. It often seems silly 
to replace a first-rate manager, head- 
master, editor by a less able successor. 
But the Yugoslav maxim is obviously 
right, that it is better to have a lot of 
people who can do a job averagely well 
than one who can do it superlatively 
well. Future managers wil} not suffer if 
they have to manage a couple of ex- 
managers among their team. If all work- 
ers know that one of them must become 
manager at a certain date, then several 
will be ready to take over if they must, 
and usually the best officials are those 
who do not want office. If the movement 
learns this lesson early, that a vague 
unlimited appointment breeds personal- 
ities and rows, and a fixed term is neces- 
sary to success, then these troubles will 
not all be a dead loss. If it does not, the 
chances of the Glasgow movement 
spreading by example are slim. 

John Morris, 

6 Forest Row, Stevenage, Herts. 


Overseas aid 


Mr Francis Noel-Baker (October 14) is 
correct \in saying that British official aid 
has increased. It has: by less than one 
tenth of one per cent. In 1964 aid was 
£191.6m, equalling .66% of gross national 
income; the target for 1966 was £225m, 
“which is expected to be about .7% of 
the gross national product” (letter from 
the Ministry, July 1966). The word “ tar- 
get’ is however important. We believe 
the chopper has since fallen! 

It is true also that the UN target of 
1% includes private investment iin addi- 
tion to governmental aid. It is because 
private investment has been steadily in- 
creasing - £70m in 1963, £85m in 1964, 
£110m (not of disinvestment) in 1965 - 
that for 1964 Britain’s total reached 
1.098% of gross national product. (French 
total 1.94%, Belgian 1.13%). Private in- 
vestment abroad is now discouraged! 
We are delighted that the British gov- 
ernment has agreed to make interest- 
free loans, but even these have even- 
tually to be repaid by those who live 
always on the verge of starvation. It is 
little realised that since a large propor- 
tion of aid from all countries is in the 
form of loans, debt repayment today 
produces a backlog which offsets as much 
as half of the gross capital inflow the 
poorer countries annually receive, and 


Letters to 
the Editor 


that if nothing is done to remedy mat- 
ters, within 15 years the outflow will 
be completely offset. In the words of 
George Woods, the President of the 
World Bank, ‘“ What the capital expand- 
ing countries are now doing will... 
amount to doing nothing at all.” 

When we_remember that as far back as 
1952 the Rt Hon Harold Wilson, then in 
opposition, recommended that Britain 
should give from £350-£400m for over- 
seas development (The War Against 
World Poverty, Gollancz, 1952), and that 
Britain has had an annual growth rate 
of approximately 2-3% in the intervening 
years, we are a little surprised that Mr 
Francis Noel-Baker is so proud of the 
British record! 

Olwen Battersby, War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W5. 


Further to Mr Noel-Baker’s letter on 
overseas aid last week, many MPs deeply 
regret that it has been decided to make 
even a small cut in our peaceful over- 
seas development contribution this year. 
Despite our balance of payments posi- 
tion, one hoped that the level could have 
been maintained iif not raised by, for 
example, increasing the amount of aid 
tied to buying British products. 
Examined as proportions of national in- 
comes, even before the recent cuts, 
Britain contributed substantially less in 
official and private aid than France, 
Belgium or the Netherlands. One must 
also have reservations about the inclu- 
sion of private investment abroad, much 
of which is attracted to the high interest 
rates in e.g. South Africa rather than 
to the countries which really require 
capital. ; 
Whatever our economic position in this 
country, its fluctuation is only infinite- 
simal compared to the situation facing 
two-thirds of the world’s population. I 
believe we should raise our voices for 
a further substantial increase in our aid 
contribution, and point out that, even if 
this threatens the postponement of tele- 
vision sets, cars or holidays abroad for 
us, to refuse it might, literally, be noth- 
ing less than fatal for other men, women 
and children. 

Ben Whitaker MP, 

House of Commons, London SW1. 


Lakenheath 


I would like to correct a couple of mis- 
takes which Bob Overy made in his 
otherwise excellent report of the Laken. 
heath demonstration of October 9 
(Peace News, October 14). Firstly, the 
Americans were under strict orders to 
stay indoors, all social activities for that 
afternoon were cancelled. On a previous, 
surprise visit, we found many of them 
very willing to talk to us and read the 
leaflets. Secondly, Bob Overy says, “ The 
pity is that there isn’t a group of people 
in East Anglia prepared to go back week 
after week to Lakenheath..." My only 
reply to this is that the pity is that 
people from large cities don’t understand 
the difference between urban and rural 
campaigns! There is a group of people 
prepared to visit Lakenheath time and 
time again - one of them lives in the 
village of Lakenheath itself! A new 
group is soon to be formed in Brandon 
and Bury St Edmunds, and people from 
Cambridge have visited the base before 
and are planning to do so again. Activity 
in an area like East Anglia cannot be 
spectacular or on a large scale, as in a 
large city. There just aren’t enough 
people in one place. But Bob Overy need 
have no fears about the Americans in 
East Anglia being forgotten: the US 
forces campaign will continue, with or 
without publicity, and plans for visits 
to other bases are also being drawn up 
in this quiet area. 

Rupert Scott, 

63 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 


Who killed Kennedy ? 


Allow me to congratulate you for giving 
Mark Lane a sympathetic and serious 
forum which, even now, is something re- 
quiring considerable work to secure. 
There was a small error which requires 
correction, as it is quoted from Mr Lane. 
The person who found the rifle was not 
Mr Weissman (a right-winger who pub- 
lished the advertisement accusing Kenne- 
dy of having sold out to Russia), but 
Seymour Weitzman, the Dallas Deputy- 
Constable who found the rifle, part of 
the President’s skull, and the railway 
yardman behind the grassy knoll, who 


observed someone throw an object into 
the bushes, etc. 

I hope you will not object if I regret the 
absence of mention on the part of Mr 
Arden or your interviewer of the role 
Bertrand Russell and the British ‘“ Who 
Killed Kennedy?” Committee have played 
in seeking, some years ago, to alert 
people to the importance and the truth 
of Mr Lane’s investigations. The work 
has been so uphill, and the damage to 
us through vilification, misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse so considerable that I feel 
the great historical importance of what 
Mark Lane has achieved requires that 
the struggle along the way should be 
given due note, if only to assist people 
to a proper understanding of what dis- 
sent is in a society inordinately equipped 
to stifle it. 

Ralph Schoenman, 

The British “ Who Killed Kennedy?” 
Committee, 

3 Shavers Place, London SW1. 


Since I was editing Peace News when 
the controversy over the Warren Com- 
mission Report broke, may I comment on 
John Arden’s reference to the paper’s 
initial response to the affair? 

What Peace News had to say about the 
matter in late 1964 dealt mainly with 
the activities in Britain of the Who 
Killed Kennedy Committee, which was 
clearly out to make as much cheap, 
anti-American propaganda out of the 
situation as possible. Despite the august 
sponsorship of that Committee, my own 
experience with it led me to conclude 
that it was an irresponsible and dis- 
reputable operation that had even less 
respect for the truth than it claimed the 
Warren Commission had and deserved a 
healthy amount of critical resistance. 
While I never believed Peace News had 
to take an editorial stand on the report 
or on Mark Lane’s work (and Peace 
News didn’t while I was editor, except 
to second Vincent Salandria’s demand for 
the release of the Kennedy X-ray; every- 
thing else we ran appeared as signed 
articles - including a very long piece by 
Lane), my own position then as now 
was pretty much of a dumb bunny one: 
I trust Earl Warren. I think he is as 
honourable a man as we have around 
in American public life. I doubt that 
even the most radical critics of Ameri- 
can politics would see fit to characterise 
the court he heads as the cat’s paw of 
the FBI. Can I be deeply mistaken about 
the man? Of course. And I am prepared 
to be mortally shocked to discover that 
he has covered up for the Kennedy 
assassins. 

But until someone who has been a party 
to this massive conspiracy breaks down 
and leaks the truth, I cannot see my 
way clearly through the obvious prob- 
lem: for whom is Warren covering up - 
and by so doing foolishly risking his 
whole career and reputation? Is it for 
a small, shabby group of Texas right- 
wingers who hate Warren’s guts, vilify 
him continually for the decisions his 
court hands down, and who drive about 
with “Impeach Earl Warren” stickers 
on their cars: precisely the elements he 
has every reason to expose and dis- 
credit? 

Or is he covering up for some far more 
imposing conspiracy that derives from 
the FBI, the CIA, the Pentagon... ? 
But that raises another question: why 
should these entrenched and ominous 
forces ever trouble themselves to ex- 
change Kennedy for Johnson? I note 
that John Arden, in his improvised 
scenario, can make sense of a conspiracy 
theory only by conceiving of Kennedy 
as a Spencer Tracy-type hero. But what 
miserably bad casting! For at what 
point, pray tell, did JFK ever obstruct or 
trouble the policies of the FBI, the 
CIA or the Pentagon? Has John Arden 
ever read the last speech Kennedy made 
in Texas before his assassination? My 
God! he was as much the man of the 
military-industrial complex as LBJ - and 
indeed more so since he did even less 
to pass liberal domestic legislation 
(Medicare, civil rights, War on Poverty) 
than Johnson has done. 

As far as I can see, this leaves only one 
conspiratorial construction open that is 
less incredible than the Warren version: 
namely that the personal ambition of 
Kennedy's heir to power stands behind 
the crime. Ah! but imagine Bobby Ken- 
nedy letting that sleeping dog lie beyond 
the 1968 Democratic convention. 
Theodore Roszak, 

2246 McGee, Berkeley 3, California, USA. 


ROGER BARNARD 


reviews 


I sometimes feel that Western society is a total denial 
of every conceivable kind of human potentiality. 
Someone somewhere always has to pay the price, and 
the Vietnamese are paying through the nose for the 


complete balls-up we’ve made of things in the West. 
DAVID MERCER 


Just before I set out for the Aldwych Theatre last 
week I picked up a piece of mail from America. It 
said that the Institute Pasteur in Saigon has recently 
reported 4,500 cases of bubonic plague (the medieval 
“Black Death’’) in South Vietnam during the last 12 
months. I wondered how the Royal Shakespeare 
Company’s US could possibly contain or discover 
the essence of the daily nightmare and hourly hell 
which is Vietnam today. In a programme note the 
director, Peter Brook, calls it an attempt “to under. 
stand a situation too vast to encompass alone and 
too painful to ignore,” and herein lies the precise 
merit of US: it is, above all, an attempt to under- 
stand. 

The production is in two halves; the first half, twice 
as long as the second, consists of a fast-moving series 
of sketches, dialogues, speeches, songs, mimes, and 
images which demonstrate exactly what we’re doing 
in Vietnam and how we’re doing it. There’s been 
a deal of play made recently with phrases like 
“Theatre Of Fact,” ‘“ Documentary Theatre,” and 
so on, and names like Brecht and Artaud have been 
invoked to give US some kind of historical basis or 
theoretical precedent. The truth is that there is 
much in this production which would have been 
antithetical to both Brecht and Artaud, although the 
influence of both men is readily apparent and many 
of their devices are employed. As for the ready-made 
labels which have been eagerly stuck on US, although 
the first half is based almost entirely on factual and 
historical documentary material concerning Vietnam, 
the way in which it’s presented smashes even our 
most contemporary theatrical conventions and defies 
ordinary critical analysis. The most I can do is to 
note the high points, try to evaluate how they achieve 
their effects, and discuss some of the issues raised. 

1. The opening, which takes the form of a ritualised 
self-immolation by ‘a Buddhist monk. The way in 
which this is performed sets the tone for the staging 
of the whole production. An actor walks on to a 
stage which is bare except for a cluster of props at 
the centre. He picks up a saffron robe, drapes it 
across his shoulder, and suddenly stops, bent forward, 
immobile on the balls of his feet. Another actor 
enters and picks up a jerrycan containing petrol. 
Two more enter; each one picks up a can of petrol. 
The four men stand stock still. Slowly the rest of 
the cast enter. They are dressed in everyday casual 
clothes. When the stage is filled they go into one of 
Adrian Mitchell's songs, Icarus Schmicarus. Silence. 
The Buddhist monk squats down in his saffron robe 
and makes a sign. A man takes a jerrycan and douses 
the monk in petrol. He backs away, leaving a trail 
of petrol drops along the floor. The monk makes 
another signal. The attendant strikes a match, places 
it to the petrol trail, and kneels in prayer. A few 
seconds pass, while the flames race across the floor 
and then start to work on the body. Slowly, the 
monk’s body begins to shake, almost imperceptibly at 
first. The arms quiver, then quiver some more, the 
fingers contract, the arms bend up, the whole body 
starts to sway, the monk falls gradually backwards 
and finally topples over. He has been burned to death 
in petrol flames before our eyes. A voice speaks. 
“Saigon is the only city in the world where the 
garbage goes uncollected on the street corners and 
they burn people instead.” _ ae 

The point here, of course, is that the whole thing Is 
mimed in a highly stylised manner: there’s no petrol 
in the cans, no match, no flames, no burning flesh, 
no pain, no death; just a group of «actors, one of 
whom has a saffron robe across his shoulder. And yet 
I have never witnessed anything more real in the 
theatre. It seemed like this throughout the whole 
production, which is staged quite frankly as a piece 
of theatre: props are kept to a minimum and are 
mostly representative symbols or pop clichés (a 
piece of blue silk for shark-infested sea, or a toy 
dragon for China); devices, effects and bits of business 
are moved around the stage by the actors them- 
selves; lines, words, speeches, songs, all are delivered 
direct to the audience. All these devices have, of 
course, been used many times before, but seldom with 
such control and to such devastating purpose. Usually, 
in the theatre, I the spectator, am overhearing and 
tom-peeping at an action confined to the stage; I 
can take it or leave it. In US, what happens on stage 
is explicitly for me, to me, at me in the audience. 
I am never quite allowed to forget that I am watching 
something contrived specifically for my benefit. Per- 


haps this is Brecht’s famous “ alienation effect,” yet 
paradoxically it does not alienate: the artifice adds 
up in the end to reality. The actors never dwindle 
into mere metaphors or mouthpieces; things are 
happening to these people, and happening with 
conviction and intensity. 
2. The quick series of brilliantly executed tableaux, 
illustrating the history, geography and social structure 
of Vietnam, crude, cartoonish, put over with tremen- 
dous vigour and speed. At one point Vietnam is 
represented by a man who’s naked except for a pair 
of black swimming trunks. As the female commen- 
tators spiel cheerfully about the long story of torture 
and starvation and warfare, the man writhes in 
agony and his body jerks under the impact of bullets 
fired from a toy gun at the side of. the stage. The 
struggle between North and South Vietnam inten- 
sifies and he is surrounded by partisans carrying pots 
of coloured paint and brushes. Half of them paint 
the top of his body above the trunks yellow, the 
other half paint the rest of his body below the 
trunks green. A tug of war ensues. The man’s body 
functions as the human rope. It all adds up to an 
unforgettable demonstration, in concrete physical 
terms, of the reality behind the Vietnam wordscreen. 
More warfare, more bullets, more fighting over the 
man’s body, more daubing of paint, including red 
paint this time. When he is at last dead, two men 
leap on stage and wrap his corpse in a large sheet 
of white paper. The dead man rolls off the paper, and 
when they hold it up we see that his painted body 
has imprinted a kind of action painting on the 
paper: the map of Vietnam, the human map written 
in blood and pus over the years by thousands of 
slaughtered victims. It’s startling, garish and horribly 
exact. 
3. The scene where an American marine, simulating 
a Viet Cong suspect undergoing interrogation in a 
US army “torture school,” suddenly breaks loose, 
metamorphoses into a pop rock singer, grabs a hand 
mike and goes into a beat number, Zapping The 
Cong: 

Had a dream about going 

With Ho Chi Minh, 

But I’ll only be crowing 

When I’m Zapping Pekin. 

Ill be spreading my jelly 

With a happy song, 

Cos I’m screwing all Asia 

When I’m Zapping the Cong. 


Zapping the Cong 

Back where they belong. 

Hide your yellow asses 

When you hear my song. 

All over the jungle 

Up to old Haiphong, 

Been crapping jelly petrol, 

Been Zapping the Cong. 
While he’s singing he has a dog leash slung round 
his neck; he puts the song over, in fact, like a dog 
on heat gone wild. After a couple of choruses the 
stage erupts with screaming, writhing figures; the 
scene is like something out of a gaudy, surrealist, 
neonglow pop nightmare. The idol goes down on the 
floor, he shoves the hand mike down his trousers so 
the head is just showing, strokes his thighs, moans 
as he works towards his climax, jerks his body 
smoothly as he makes imaginary love. A bevy of 
wailing girl fans rush over, kneel down by his side 
and sing a chorus into the mike sticking from his 
pants; one of them strokes it, kisses it, finally pulls 
it out. One final roaring chorus, and then a sudden cut 
into a man asking, again and again: “ What's war 
like, soldier?” Back comes the reply: ‘ Hell.” The 
whole scene is a savagely vicious send-up of pop 
patriotism. It also throws up the whole question of the 
peculiarly pornographic, sexual/sadistic elements in- 
volved in this dirtiest of all wars. The connections be- 
tween loveless eroticism and war are difficult to pin 
down precisely in words, but burning up small-boned, 
brown-skinned men and women is quite possibly the 
very logical discharge, outlet, release for a society 
where men and machines have fused the natural 
elements of human love into the mechanically ob- 
scene phallicism of a billboard poster enjoining us 
to “ Unzip A Banana.” 
4. The end, where after escalation in Vietnam has 
brought on a nuclear holocaust, the stage fills with 
the whole cast, each one with a thick paper bag 
stuck over his head, moaning, bleating, crying. The 
references, for me anyway, were to some of Goya’s 
Inquisitorial scenes, to those hideous deep south 
KKK hoods, but most of all to H. G. Wells’ “ country 
of the blind”; the terrifying thing here is that there 
is not a single one-eyed man left. These people on 
stage, pathetically groping their way towards the 
edge of the apron, being coralled and herded like 


cattle by a handful of men with rifle butts, stumbling * 


helplessly up the aisles towards the exits, literally 
cannot see: they are blind. Are we expected to help 
them? Perhaps. But I think there’s a dual purpose at 
work here, in that we’re being presented with a pain- 
fully lingering image of our collective blindness and 
walled-in isolation. The longer the image lingers 
the greater its chance of striking home. 

The second half of US consists almost entirely of a 
separate playlet by Denis Cannan. Dialectic in form, 
it is presented as a static dialogue between a conven- 
tional “ Hampstead liberal” woman (Glenda Jackson) 
who has little or no faith in the efficacy of action 
or deeds of protest, and an ‘“ Everyman” character 
(Mark Jones) who has appeared at various climactic 
points during the first half asking to be told “lies 
about Vietnam,” and who has now been driven to a 
point of despair such that he has decided to burn 
himself to death. Both of them are two-dimensional 
cardboard creations in many ways, but this doesn’t 
seem to matter since the whole thing is presented 
within a symbolic, semi-ritualistic framework. The 
debate begins ‘as an argument about the utility or 
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Escalation towards catastrophe at the Aldwych. 


otherwise of self-immolation and winds up in stale- 
mate. From here the dialectic widens out into a 
general debate on human conscience, morality and 
responsibility, during which it’s pointed out, savagely, 
wittily, that each one of us at the Aldwych tonight 
is either using the Vietnam situation or salving his 
bruised conscience about it, probably both. The 
dialogue ends as the woman erupts into a frenzied 
cry of disgust and self-loathing, screaming that she 
wants the war to get worse, that she wants it to 
come here, to England, that every man and woman 
in the audience or outside who’s dying of the spirit 
wants it to get worse, and that this is why it will 
continue to get worse. 

If the first half of US is a demonstration of the what 
and the how of Vietnam, the second half constitutes 
an investigation into the why. Throughout the first 
half the stage is dominated by a giant rubberoid 
marine commando slung _all the way across the top 
of the proscenium arch. Instead of a penis this mon- 
strous image of war sports a red-tipped napalm fire 
shell rearing angrily towards the auditorium. By 
contrast, in the second half the stage is hung with 
black drapes throughout, as if to emphasise that 
we are witnessing an inquest on what has happened 
earlier in the evening. This inquest touches on the 
raw nerve of our contemporary attitudes towards the 
Vietnam war, which are shot through with psychologic- 
al ambiguities. The atmosphere surrounding the Viet- 
nam war, surrounding the stepping up of preparations 
for that war and the increasing movement towards 
catastrophe, is a collective atmosphere, an atmosphere 
of the mass sub-conscious in which personality, person- 
al consciousness and the personal conscience are all 
submerged and paralysed. 

It is a total immobilisation of the will, in which the 
majority of people of all countries accept the drift 
towards catastrophe in Vietnam which they oppose 
both by conviction and feeling. We are inwardly 
betraying ourselves by wishing for the catastrophe 
which we rationally don’t want; it is a subterranean 
epidemic wish to commit suicide en masse, as one 
community. The prevalent conditions of civilian peace 
and meaningless, futile jobs in a grey, drab, over- 
organised Welfare State tend to heighten this lust 
for explosion, and the resolution of the stalemate is 
hot war, from Korea to Vietnam through to Armaged- 
don. Baulked in our desire to overflow, or saddled with 
a chronic inability to overflow, we live, or rather 
exist, in the middle of a psychic disaster area and 
amid a wilderness of sublimated murder. As Glenda 
Jackson says, “People don’t just burn in Vietnam; 
they burn here, in each other’s arms.” But it’s 
because they burn here first that they have to burn 
sooner or later in Vietnam. 

If it’s objected that I've exceeded the bounds of 
theatre criticism in this review, I'd affirm that unless 
theatre criticisms is prepared to do this it eventually 
becomes paltry and of little consequence. The primary 
distinction of US is that it takes two of our deepest 
feelings, pity and fear, applies them to the most 
dangerously urgent situation in the world today, and, 
by holding these two contrary emotions in balance 
and then intensifying them, creates a world in which 
they can be faced without evasion, yet without either 
danger or mindless distraction. What this amounts to 
is a regulation of our feelings in the highest sense: 
the supreme form of psychoanalysis. There are 
criticisms to be made against US. But to score 
niggardly debating points off it seems to me rather 
like lambasting the verbal and sartorial manifestations 
of the man on your doorstep who’s just knocked to 
inform you that there are flames leaping from the 
roof of your house. Try to see it; it’s undoubtedly 
the most important piece of theatre in England 
today. 
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The price of gold sounds like a 
technical matter, of little interest 
to the ordinary person. But in a 
world of war, waste and inflation, 
the price of gold has a lot to do 
with our present economic troubles. 
Here Paul Derrick explains some 
of the connections. 


In the argument now going on between 
the French and the Americans about 
the international monetary system, some 
people seem inclined to assume that the 
Americans are modern and progressive 
because they are talking about some 
new kind of international monetary unit 
and that the French are reactionary be- 
cause they are talking about a return 
to the gold standard or something very 
much like it. > Cah 
There is a widespread idea that it is old- 
fashioned for the international commun. 
ity to use gold as a medium of exchange 
when nations have long since abandoned 
it. People think of the gold standard as 
the horribly out-dated system of inter. 
national payments which precipitated the 
world depression of the early thirties. 
The position, however, is not quite 50 
simple. It was not the gold standard as 
such that precipitated the great depres- 
sion; it was the British government’s 
decision to return to the gold standard 
at the old parities. In order to restore 
the gold standard at the old parities 
the government was forced to deflate, to 
reduce the quantity of money in circula- 
tion. This resulted in depression and un. 
employment; and by August 1931 it had 
become clear that the gold standard at 
the old parities could not be maintained. 
Britain went off gold. 

In the post-war Western world most 
countries have managed to maintain 
something like full employment at the 
cost of continuing inflation. The dollar 
price of gold has, however, remained the 
game since 1934, when it was fixed by 
President Roosevelt at $35 per fine ounce. 
In the twenty years since the end of the 
war, the volume of world trade has been 
steadily increasing; and the value of 
world trade in terms of dollars and 
pounds has been increasing even faster 
as prices have risen. The International 
Monetary Fund and other institutions 
and arrangements have helped to finance 
the expansion of trade; but there comes 
a point when credit cannot easily be 
expanded further. 

There is thus now a world shortage of 
liquidity, a fashionable name for any- 
thing acceptable in settlement of debt: 
that is, money. Most of the world’s trade 
is paid for in pounds or dollars; but 
these are acceptable only because they 
are convertible into gold; and many 


people recently have been doubtful 
whether pounds would continue to be 
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convertible into dollars and gold at the 
present rate. The French resent the fact 
that pounds and dollars should be used 
on such a large scale in international 
trade. The British and Americans profit 
from this in the same way as a banker 
profits by creating money. It is like a 
huge interest-free loan from the rest of 
the world to Britain and America. 

At the present time the Americans are 
determined to keep gold at its present 
price; the French want the price of 
gold to be doubled - as prices in the US 
have doubled since 1934. The world 
shortage of “liquidity” is driving up 
interest rates all round the world; this 
makes it impossible for the present gov. 
ernment to finance housing and other 
things at low rates of interest as the 
last Labour government was able to do. 
There is a real danger of a world slump, 
precisely because the Americans are try- 
ing to maintain the gold content of the 
dollar in exactly the same way as the 
British government tried to restore the 
gold content of the pound in the late 
twenties. The only argument the Ameri- 
cans use in favour of their policy is that 
a rise in the price of gold would help 
the South Africans and the Russians. 
But the latter can claim that they are 
being cheated by the American deter- 
mination to keep the price of gold at 
an artificially low level when other prices 
have risen. The US argument is not an 
economic argument, and even if it did 
help the South Africans there are other 
and better ways of dealing with the 
South African problem than _ holding 
down the price of gold and driving the 
world towards depression. 

The French want to raise the price of 
gold and to operate something like the 
gold standard at workable parities. There 


gold 


is no reason why this should not work; 
but if the price of gold is doubled it 
would double the value of US and French 
reserves in terms of goods. It would 
benefit those rich countries that hold 
large reserves of gold. 

Doubling the price of gold should, there- 
fore, be accompanied by the transfer of, 
say, a third of national gold reserves 
of all countries to the UN. This would 
save the UN from bankruptcy and enable 
it to issue an effective international 
currency. The UN would also need to be 
given the power to tax member nations 
in proportion to their spending on arms, 
so as to be in a position to maintain 
the value of the new currency. 

Probably the recent speculation against 
sterling was as much due to a belief 
that the price of gold will have to be 
raised as to any weakness in Britain's 
balance of trade figures. After all we 
would be paying our way comfortably if 
it was not for the idiotic military spend- 
ing overseas; and we have assets in 
foreign investments many times the 
value of sterling held abroad. 

Many believe that the Americans will be 
forced to climb down over gold as over 
Vietnam. The strong demand for gold 
reflects the conviction of many experts 
all over the world that the price will 
have to be raised. The devaluation of 
the dollar and all other currencies in 
terms of gold would not disturb the 
system of international payments at all, 
whereas the unilateral devaluation of the 
pound in terms of dollars would do so. 
It is absurd of the Americans to try to 
maintain the gold content of the dollar; 
for they should realise, as Roosevelt did, 
that full employment can only be main- 
tained in a capitalist society by contin- 
uing inflation. 


EDITORIALS 


Brighton Follies 


A news report on page 10 of this week’s 
issue states that earlier this month, two 
men were arrested, charged and convict- 
ed under the Race Relations Act, 1965. 
Their offence: they were walking along 
Brighton front with a banner which read 
“Birmingham Council for Peace in 
Vietnam.” The charge: ‘“ Offensive be. 
haviour likely to cause a breach of the 
peace.” 
This situation, although odd, is not quite 
as difficult to fathom as it looks at first 
sight. It seems that when the Race Re- 
lations Bill was going through parlia- 
ment, the opportunity was taken to in- 
sert into it the following clause, which 
replaced section 5 of the Public Order 
Act, 1936, and extended that act to cover 
written matter: 
“Any person who in any public place 
or at any public meeting 
(a) uses threatening, abusive or in- 
sulting words or behaviour, or 
(b) distributes or displays any writ- 
ing, sign or visible representa- 
tion which is threatening, abus- 
ive, or insulting, 
with intent to provoke a breach of the 
peace or whereby a breach of the 
peace is likely to be occasioned, shall 
be guilty of an offence.” 
So the Race Relations Act can be used, 
quite legally, to bring charges against 
people who have not been doing any- 
thing remotely connected with incite- 
ment to racial hatred; this confirms sus- 
picions which many people had about 
this piece of legislation when it was 
introduced. It is not the first time an 
act of parliament has been used for un- 
expected purposes; but it should surely 
be a principle of law that the act under 
which a person is charged should bear 
some relation to the offence he is sup- 
posed to have committed. 
In this particular case, it hardly seems 
reasonable that two men should be 
charged under this act just for carrying 
a banner; in the absence of any other 
details about their behaviour, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the police 
interpreted the words which their banner 
bore, “ Birmingham Council for Peace 
in Vietnam,” as “threatening, abusive 
or insulting.” , 
There are other disturbing things about 
the case: the 9 days’ custody between ar- 
rest and trial, for instance, and the re- 


fusal by the police to say what charges 
were being brought until the case was 
heard. Perhaps Brighton is always like 
this; perhaps the police were simply 
afraid that in every peace demonstrator 
there was an assassin of prime ministers, 
struggling to get out. But if six mild 
words on a banner cause the police to 
tremble, what would happen if they 
came up against something really threat- 
ening . like a posse of peaceniks wear- 
ing ‘“ Make love, not war” badges? In 
the home of the seaside postcard, there 
are, after all, limits. 


John Nyati 
Pokela 


If anyone wants to know why many 
people think Britain is “selling out” in 
southern Africa, they need only look at 
the recent Basutoland kidnapping case. 
On August 20, John Nyati Pokela, the 
acting national secretary of the Pan- 
African Congress of South Africa, dis- 
appeared from his residence in Basuto- 
land. The PAC claims that he was ab- 
ducted by South African police from 
Basutoland; the Basuto and British gov- 
ernments say that he was arrested in 
South Africa, where he had gone of his 
own free will. The PAC supports its 
case with witnesses’ statements, and 
there has been an involved correspond- 
ence between it and the British govern- 
ment . which is an interested party be- 
cause Pokela disappeared two months 
before Basutoland’s independence. 
Despite the evidence the PAC has pro- 
duced, both the British government re- 

resentative in Basutoland and Mr Fred 

e at the Commonwealth Office have 
given stonewalling replies which accept 
the Basuto authorities’ point of view. 
This is usual practice; but its particular 
significance in this case lies in the fact 
that the Basuto government is suspected 
by very many Basutos of being a South 
African stooge. The British government 
has not produced any evidence with 
which to support its version of the story; 
whether or not it is right, it has not 
made itself appear eager to be seen 
to be right. It is hardly surprising that 
Africans are disillusioned. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Africans disillusioned with British per. 
fidy may be slightly appeased when they 
hear of the campaign among students at 
the London School of Economics to can- 
ce] the appointment of Dr Walter Adams 
as the new director. On Monday 600 
copies of a pamphlet attacking Dr Adams 
sold out, and this Friday the Students’ 
Union is due to discuss his appointment. 
Dr Adams was principal of the multi- 
racial University College of Rhodesia, 
and the students are criticising him for 
his attitude to Rhodesia’s declaration of 
independence, as well as for his allegedly 
bad relations with staff and students, and 
for his administrative record. They do 
not accuse him of racism; but they do 
accuse him of failure to defend academic 
freedom in the face of attacks from the 
Smith regime. They say that a person 
who responded so poorly to the Rhode- 
sian situation is unfit to be director of 
a large multi-racial college like the 
LSE 


No doubt there will be attempts to say 
that the agitation is all got up by Com- 
munists or something; but it looks to 
me like a welcome return to life at 
LSE, where politics are said to have 
been a bit dormant lately. Dr Adams 
isn’t due till February, so there's plenty 
of time to see how things develop. 


» » * 


Amnesty International were a bit taken 
aback when their Swedish section’s re- 
port on prisoners in Aden made the 
press over the weekend; nobody knows 
how the pre-publication news got out, but 
there had been heavy hints from the 
Foreign Office last week. Their Swedish 
investigator, Dr Rastgeldi, on the whole 
got the better of his TV interview on 
Monday; and of course he is on strong 
ground when he points out that when 
the British authorities in Aden refused 
him permission to see for himself, he 
had no option but simply to state the 
Adeni prisoners’ allegations of ill-treat- 
ment. The depressing thing about this 
sort of story is how commonplace torture 
allegations have become, and I’m cynical 
enough to expect the forthcoming govern- 
ment investigation to be basically a 
whitewash job; but it is still something 
that we British are sensitive enough 
about our colonial position to take some 
notice of torture charges, at least to the 
extent of vetting indignant and starting 
inquiries. The brick wall isn’t all that 
impenetrable. 


Giving Timothy Evans a free pardon 
won't bring him back to life, or ease the 
pain for his mother; but it’s still a good 
decision, and it should make life a lot 
harder for advocates of hanging: 


* s * 


Thought for the week, from the letters 
column of the Evening Standard on 
Tuesday: ‘“‘ When the Labour Party had 
broken its back keeping the £ up, Ram- 
say Macdonald’s National government 
devalued it and lived happily ever after.” 
Friends of Mr Wilson, please note. 


The International Times Drag Ball, last 
Saturday, wasn’t. In either sense of the 
word. Those who, like myself, had gone 
hoping to see Tom McGrath in a full 
length ball gown were disappointed, as 
were those prophets of gloom who were 
expecting a boring night of self-conscious 
posturing by some _ self-ordained in- 
crowd. They underestimated the capacity 
of hippies to simply enjoy themselves. 
The event consisted for the most part of 
two exciting far-out rock’n’roll groups, 
the Soft Machine and the Pink Floyd. 
The latter illumined their act with 
psychedelic coloured slides. There were 
also plenty of very pretty girls clad both 
minimally and exotically, no doubt after 
the advertised “ surprise for shortest and 
barest ’’; no doubt most of them found 
it . .. Then of course, there was the 
dark shell of the Round House itself, 
where you park someone beside a certain 
pillar, and can’t find it or them again 
and maybe find someone else instead... 
London could do with more such cele- 
brations. Perhaps if It made a profit on 
this one, it might organise them. 


Calvin Hernton 


Philosophy of violation 


Three Years In Mississippi, by James 
Meredith (Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington/London, 45s). 

Malcolm X Speaks, Selected Speeches 

and Statements, editor George Breitman 
(Secker & Warburg, London, 30s). 


It was a hot August day, 1960. A blue 
air-conditioned Cadillac, occupied by a 
young Negro, his wife and six-months-old 
son, cruised at an easy pace along US 
Highway number 51. The Negro was 
James Meredith. He had just completed 
nine years of service in the United States 
Air Force, with three years of overseas 
duty in Japan at Tachikawa air force 
base. Now he was going back home to 
Mississippi, with what he called a 
“master plan.” Through a series of care- 
fully plotted manoeuvres, James Mere- 
dith planned to enroll in the all-white 
University of Mississippi, which consti- 
tuted, not only for Mississippi but for 
the entire nation, the foremost symbol 
and bulwark of White Supremacy and 
racial hatred in America. 
Three years later, August 18, 1963, James 
Meredith, heavily guarded by US mar- 
shals, soldiers, police, and with television 
cameras and flashbulbs glaring in his 
black face, along with several hundred 
white graduates, received his degree 
from the University of Mississippi. The 
nightmare that took place during the 
interim, 1960 to 1963, proves once again 
how courageous and misled a Negro can 
be to seriously believe that a majority 
of white people in America is capable 
of ever treating the black man with as 
much humanity as you would treat a 
dog. 
Three Years In Mississippi, written by 
James Meredith, is the record of this 
nightmare. Step by step, and blow by 
blow, the book depicts the madness and 
corruption that is inherent in a racist 
society. It also gives a clear picture into 
the motivations, character and person- 
ality of the man who lived the night- 
mare. 
I met James Meredith in New York in 
1963 at the home of Tom Dent, then 
ublic relations man for the NAACP. 
eredith was in New York ostensibly to 


rest before returning to ol’ Miss for the 
second semester. During this time a 
great deal of suspense had hung in the 
air, because Meredith had waited to the 
last minute before announcing his de- 
cision as to whether or not he would 
return to the University after having 
undergone the ordeal of the first semes- 
ter. But now everyone had been relieved. 
With Meredith was Charlyne Hunter, the 
first Negro co-ed of the University of 
Georgia. Miss Hunter was an extremely 
beautiful, intelligent and sexy girl. But 
it was Meredith himself who filled the 
small room with an air of excitement 
and profound awe. He was a calm man, 
like a saint. Yet, underneath, he was 
wrestling with a problem, not about him- 
self, but about the role into which he 
was being cast. He did not want people 
to play him up as a hero, yet he was a 
hero. He disliked the idea that he was 
acting on behalf of all Negroes, yet 
everything he did was being interpreted 
as just that. His main desire was to get 
the best education that the State of 
Mississippi could provide, yet more and 
more people were referring to him as a 
jeader in the struggle for Negro free- 
om. 

Finally, requesting our criticism, he read 
a paper which he called his philosophy 
of life. To my mind the paper was a 
confused attempt to define himself as an 
individual, a Negro, and as an American 
in relationship to his enrollment at the 
University of Mississippi. Meredith’s 
inner problem, it seemed to me, stemmed 
from the fact that although he was defin- 
itely committed to what he was doing 
and while he recognised the broader im- 
plications of his actions for Negroes 
as a whole and for America in general, 
he did not want to lose his individual 
identity, he wanted to do things his 
way and basically because he wanted 
them; Meredith wanted to remain James 
Meredith. 

Later that night we went to a party in 
a fashionable section of New York. 
Celebrities, civil rights personalities and 
workers were on hand. Mrs Sidney 
Poitier was the hostess. The young poet 
David Henderson was there. Speeches 


were made. A then popular Negro actor 
recited portions of his hit play, Purlie 
Victorious. Meredith was called upon. 
Standing in the back of the room he 
reiterated his desire to be thought of 
as merely an American, a Negro, seek- 
ing what any other American would 
seek. A woman who could not contain 
her emotions any longer leaped to her 
feet. She exclaimed: 
“Whether you like it or not, Mr 
Meredith, you are a leader of your 
people; you are a symbol, you are 
our hero!” 
From behind my dark glasses I glanced 
at Meredith. He looked at me. The 
woman was a white woman. 


Individual 


Throughout the pages of Three Years 
In Mississippi we see this inner struggle 
going on in the personality of Meredith, 
the struggle to maintain a sense of him- 
self and to project himself as a single 
American individual, while at the same 
time participating significantly in the 
civil rights movement. The key to why 
Meredith assumed this attitude is two- 
fold. First, he comes across in his book, 
as he does in person, as being the 
classical American rugged individualist. 
“YT am a soldier at heart,” he writes, 
“and I suppose I always will be. If 
there is anything I ever wanted to be, I 
guess it would have been a general.” 

He is tough, meticulous, and a stalwart 
go-getter. He insists on following the 
dictates of his own mind to the point 
of being stubborn. For instance, if he 
had decided not to return to Mississippi 
University for the second term, he would 
not have returned; and the whole effort 
involving hundreds of people and the 
progress of the civil rights movement in 
general would have been wasted, that is, 
according to the thinking of most people. 
Over and over again, during the three 
years period, Meredith kept insisting 
that he was James Meredith and not a 
sypmbol of, or a pawn in, the Negro 
freedom movement. The press, notably, 
tried to play him up as just the opposite 
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of what he was, saying that he was a 
tool of Communists, the product of a 
conspiracy, a pawn for the NAACP, that 
he was not his own man. Nothing could 
have been further from the truth. But 
this is another example of how America 
endeavours to deny manhood and indi- 
viduality to black people. 
Usually this gimmick works. Even the 
civil rights people themselves tend to 
yield to this pattern. Certain of them at 
one point, noticeably the NAACP, grew 
frightened that Meredith might fail in 
his studies. They procured a battery of 
tutors for him. After all, if he failed 
that would set the civil rights movement 
back for years, and would be used as 
an excuse by whites that Negroes were 
intellectually inferior to whites and 
therefore had no right to go to white 
schools. Meredith told them to go to hell. 
Plenty white students fail every year. 
Just as he insisted on the right to go 
to the school of his choice, so too did 
he insist on the right to flunk out. You 
mean to tell me that, just because I’m 
a Negro, I’m not permitted to flunk out. 
What kind of freedom is that! 
Then there was the question of Meredith 
living on the campus and perhaps bring- 
ing his wife and son, similar to all other 
married students. The NAACP had vir- 
tuatiy won its case for Meredith's ad- 
mittance in the courts, and Meredith was 
cautioned about bringing up the question 
of campus housing for fear that it was 
asking “too much,” and a severe set- 
back would be encountered. Meredith 
would not hear of such a thing. He 
thought it would have been tantamount 
to selling out. He was applying for ad- 
mission not as a Negro student but as 
a student, and he wanted everything 
that a student was supposed to have. 
Even when it came to his attitude to- 
wards the federal government, especially 
towards the marshals who were escort- 
ing and guarding him, not once did Mere- 
dith stop insisting that he was an in- 
dividual man instead of being solely a 
cause. 
It is this last point that forms the 
second part of the key to why Meredith 
assumed what appears to be a “lone 
wolf” attitude. Invariably when one 
Negro makes an advance against the 
system of racism and bigotry in America, 
the entire society, both its liberal and 
reactionary facets, the government, the 
press, radio and television, all focus 
their attention, upon that particular 
Negro. The millions of others are com- 
pletely and systematically ignored. The 
millions of others are judged, they, 
themselves and their future, solely on the 
basis of what happens to that single 
Negro. So that it is made out that if 
one Negro fails the whole race has 
failed. If one Negro succeeds the entire 
millions have progressed. When, in fact, 
the millions are as badly off as before, 
because they have been so totally dis- 
regarded! This is another gimmick that 
America employs in denying freedom 
and dignity to black people in the 
United States. It seems that Meredith 
did not want this to happen in his case. 
At least his particular attitude worked 
as much as possible against such a thing 
happening. 
On the other hand, Meredith attributes 
his actions and the morality governing 
them to what he calls “ Divine Respon- 
sibility.” He writes: 
“Everything that I have done, I did 
because I had to. A very long time 
ago some force greater than myself 
placed before me my life’s role... 
I believe in the immortality of ideas 
and in the immortality of those who 
manifest them. Because of my Divine 
Responsibility to advance human civil. 
isation I could not die. If one places 
society above self, and I do, life never 
ends. Everything that I do, I do be- 
cause I must; and everything that I 
must do, I do.” 
James Meredith is a mystic. The life 
goal of the mystic is predetermined. But 
the means by which he reaches his goal 
is left to the mystic’s own devices. 
“My most stabilising belief is that I 
have never made a mistake in my life, 
because I never make arbitrary or pre- 
determined decisions,” writes Meredith. 
“ How my divine responsibility was to 
be carried out was left to me. A deci- 
sion-making —_ and action-creating 
machinery had been devised ... I 
think of this machinery as something 
like a computer, into which one pro- 
grammes all the different data, and the 
result is the best possible answer 
that the available facts are capable 
of producing...” 
Because the mystic believes that his life 
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goal has been predetermined by forces 
greater than himself, he is a man who 
acts as.if out of the will of God. Such 
aman:is capable, more than anyone else, 
of actions that will astound societies; 
vigorous heroic actions! History has 
proved that mystics make the best sol- 


diers.. Meredith was a soldier and ob . 


viously still is a soldier. He returned to 
Mississippi with what he called a “ mas- 
ter plan” for the part he was to play 
in destroying the Negro’s worst enemy, 
White Supremacy. 

Methodically, point by point, he has re- 
corded the unfolding of the ‘“ master 
plan,” the strategies and alterations. 
Three Years In Mississippi is rather like 
a soldier's detailed account of a long 
battle; except for a few strains of philo- 
sophy and insights of a sociological na- 
ture, the book is almost “ objective” in 
its reportage. Letters, court decisions, 
relevant personal correspondence and 
other documents are included, even 
transcripts of the actual court hearing 
when Meredith took the stand. Dates and 
names are specified. The book also gives 
a rather natural picture of how a society 
based on White Supremacy is depraved 
and corrupted from the ground up, with 
the Negro section of the society, all 
of its institutions and waiks of life, 
bearing the brunt of the hatred, exploita- 
tion, and corruption. 


Violence 


But the most informative (and terrible) 
thing about Three Years In Mississippi 
is the blow by blow description of the 
white man’s unlimited capacity for mad- 
ness and violence against the Negro. 
From ‘the first day that Meredith walked 
on the campus of the University of 
Mississippi until ‘the day he left, a reign 
of ‘personal and mob violence, intimi- 
dation and threats, besieged not only 
the campus but the major portions of the 
town and extended in sporadic incidents 
of'violence throughout the state. Equally 
evident is the degree to which white 
society in general, the southern moder- 
ates and northern liberals, the local 
university ‘and city officials, right on up 
to the top officials of the state and 
federal government, including at one 
vy the implicit co-operation of the 
AACP itself, employed every possible 
means ‘in the effort ‘to prevent Meredith 
from enrolling in that university, and 
once enrolled, to deny him the equal 
status and‘treatment as a student and 
a‘human’ being. 
Meredith insists ‘that'he is an American, 
and indeed he is, even more so than 
nrost white ‘people; but the irony of his 
being an American is the fact that white 
people are unwilling or incapable of 
aecepting and treating him as an Ameri- 
can. Up until the point of national 
crisis, the president of the United 
States (Kennedy) and the governor of 
Mississippi (Wallace) co-operated with 
each ‘other*against Meredith, they played 
politics with the’ man’s freedom! With 
his-life! They permitted the local mob 
to ‘wreak mayhem upon the campus of 
the university and to eventually murder 
a°*foreign reporter. No-one was expelled 
from ‘the school, no-one has been impris- 
oned for the violence and the killing. 


Bad faith 


Perhaps the greatest lesson that can 
be.gained from reading Three Years In 
Mississippi is, to my mind, the incon- 
testable. evidence of the white man’s 
deception, his universal bad faith, in 
dealing with black people in America. 
The second book, Malcolm xX Speaks, 
Selected Speeches And Statements, goes 
into this area: the area of deception 
and corruption.and of personal and sys- 
tematic violence on the part of white 
Americans .against not only Negroes but 
coloured people everywhere in the 
world. 
‘Malcolm X speaks: 
“Those who .claim to be enemies of 
the system were on their hands and 
knees. waiting. for Johnson to get 
elected.- because he is supposed to 
be a man.of peace..And at that moment 
he ‘had ‘troops invading: the Congo and 
South Vietnam! He even has troops 
in areas where other imperialists have 
already withdrawn .. . This society 
is_a society whose government doesn’t 
hesitate to inflict the:most brutal form 
of punishment and oppression upon 
dark-skinned .people all over the world 
..- Betng here in America. . . Being 
born here . . . doesn’t make you an 


American. If: birthimade you Ameri- 


can, you wouldn’t need any legislation, 
you wouldn’t need any amendments to 
the Constitution, you wouldn't be 
faced with civil rights filibustering in 
Washington right now. 
“They don’t have to pass civil rights 
legislation to make a Polack an Ameri- 
can... Im one of the 22 million 
black people who are the victims of 
Americanism. One of the 22 million 
black people who are the victims of 
democracy, nothing but disguised hy- 
pocrisy ... I’m speaking as a victim 
of this American system. And I see 
America through the eyes of the vic- 
tim. I don’t see any American dream; 
I see an American nightmare. . 
this present administration they have 
in the House of Representatives 257 
Democrats ... they control two thirds 
of the House vote ... In the Senate 
there are 67 senators who are of the 
Democratic Party . . . The Democrats 
have the government sewed up... 
A Dixiecrat is nothing but a Democrat 
in disguise . . The Dixiecrats in 
Washington control the key commit- 
tees that run the government. The only 
reason the Dixiecrats control these 
committees is because they have 
seniority ... they have seniority be- 
cause they come from states where 
Negroes can’t vote. 
“This is not even a government that’s 
based on democracy. It is not a gov- 
ernment that is made up of represen- 
tatives of the people. Half of the 
people in the South can’t vote. East- 
land is not even supposed to be in 
Washington. Half of the senators and 
congressmen who occupy these key 
positions in Washington are there il- 
legally, are there unconstitutionally... 
The masses are the field Negroes. 
When they see this man’s house on 
fire, you don’t hear the little Negroes 
talking about ‘our government is in 
trouble.’ They say, ‘the government 
is in trouble...’ 
“What I am trying to impress upon 
you is this: you and I in America 
are faced ... with a government con- 
spiracy. Everyone who’s filibustering 
is a senator - that’s the government. 
Everyone who’s finagling in Washing- 
ton is a congressman . that’s the gov- 
ernment. The same government that 
you go abroad to fight for and die for 
is the government that is in a con- 
spiracy to deprive you of your voting 
rights, deprive you of your economic 
opportunities, deprive you of decent 
housing, deprive you of decent edu- 
cation... It is the government itself, 
the government of America, that is 
responsible for the oppression and ex- 
ploitation and degradation of black 
people in this country ... There’s 
more segregation now than there was 
in 1954. There’s more racial] animosity, 
more racial hatred, more racial 
violence today in 1964, than there was 
in 1954. This government has failed 
the Negro. This so-called democracy 
has failed the Negro. And all these 
white liberals have definitely failed the 
Negro.” 
This volume of selected speeches of 
Malcolm X, all of which were made 
during the last year of his life, clearly 
marks the breaking point from the tradi- 
tional way the Negro has defined the 
race problem in America. Instead of 
viewing the Negro’s oppression as a prob- 
lem extraneous to the basic tenets of 
American society, Malcolm defines racial 
hatred and inhumanity as one of the 
very purposes and functions of the over- 
all. American system. The implications 
for the Negro struggle are unmistakable: 
the complete freedom of the Negro can 
only be achieved by the destruction of 
American society as we know it. The 
only way to destroy anything is by des- 
troying it! 
In his speeches the tactics and philos- 
ophy for bringing about a true liberation 
of Negroes are set forth in brute lan- 
guage and, to my mind, with a validity 
that is difficult to contest. The first 
Measure concerns unifying the Negro. 
“The problem facing our people here 
in America is bigger than all other 
personal or organisational differences. 
Therefore, as leaders, we must stop 
worrying about the threat that we 
seem to think we pose to each other's 
personal prestige, and concentrate our 
united efforts towards solving the un- 
ending hurt that is being done daily 
to our people . . . There can be no 
black-white unity until there is first 
some black unity. There can be no 
workers’ solidarity until there is first 
some racial solidarity. We cannot think 
of uniting with others until after we 
have first united among ourselves. One 


can’t unite bananas with scattered 
leaves... 
“You don’t catch hell because you're 
a Methodist or Baptist, you don't catch 
hell because you’re a democrat or a 
republican, you don’t catch hell be 
cause you’re a Mason or an Elk, and 
you sure don’t catch hell because 
you’re an American; because if you 
were an American, you wouldn't catch 
hell. You catch hell because you’re 
a black man... all of us catch hell, 
for the same reason ... We have 
a common enemy... a common op- 
pressor, a common exploiter ... Then 
we unite - on the basis of what we 
have in common. And what we have 
foremost in common is the enemy - 
the white man. He’s an enemy to all 
of us. I know some of you ail think 
that some of them aren’t enemies. 
Time will teil.” 

‘the second measure deals with redefin- 

ing the civil rights struggle. 
“Whenever you are 1n a Civil rights 
struggie, whether you know it or not, 
you are contining yourselt to the juris- 
diction of Uncle Sam. No one trom the 
outside world can speak out in your 
behalf... Civil rights comes within 
the domestic affairs of this country. 
You may wonder why all of the atro- 
Cities that have been committed in 
Africa and in Hungary and in Asia 
and in Latin America are brought be- 
fore the UN, and the Negro problem is 
never brought before the UN. This 
is part of the conspiracy. They keep 
you wrapped up in civil rights. And 
you spend so much time barking up 
the civil rights tree, and you don’t 
even know there’s a human rights tree 
on the same floor. 
“When you explain the civil rights 
struggie to the level of human rights, 
you can then take the case of the black 
man in this country before the nations 
in the UN. You can take Uncle Sam 
before a world court. But the only 
level you can do it on is the level of 
human rights. Expand the civil rights 
struggle to the level of human rights, 
take 1t into the United Nations, where 
our African brothers can throw their 
weight on our side, where our Latin 
American brothers can throw their 
weight on our side, where our Asian 
brothers can throw their weight on 
our side, and where 800 million China- 
men are sitting there waiting to throw 
their weight on our side.” 


Revolutionary 


In “ Appeal to African Heads Of State,” 
a speech Malcolm delivered in Cairo 
before the conference of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity, Malcolm stated: 
“Your Excellencies: The American 
government is either unable or un- 
willing to protect the lives and proper. 
ty of your 22 million African-Ameri- 
can brothers and sisters. We stand 
defenceless, at the mercy of American 
racists who murder us at will for no 
reason other than we are black and 
of African descent... If the United 
States Supreme Court justice, Arthur 
Goldberg, a few weeks ago, could find 
legal grounds to threaten to bring 
Russia before the United Nations and 
charge her with violating the human 
rights of less than three million Rus- 
sian Jews, what makes our African 
brothers hesitate to bring the United 
States government before the United 
Nations and charge her with violating 
the human rights of 22 million Afri- 
can-Americans?” 
As anybody can see right now, the 
“‘master plan” of Malcolm X makes 
James Meredith’s calamitous ordeal at 
Mississippi University appear as mere 
child’s play. The speeches of Malcolm 
X show that he meant Revolutionary 
Business in the classic sense of revo- 
lution, and that he was surely getting 
on with it. 
Returning from learning and from 
gathering support in Africa. Malcolm 
settled down to teaching the black mass- 
es what he had learned and instructing 
them as to what they must do if they 
really wanted freedom. 
“Just as the American Jew is in 
harmony (politically, economically and 
culturally) with world Jewry, it is time 
for all African-Americans to become 
an integral part of the world’s Pan- 
Africanists, and even though we might 
remain in America physically while 
fighting for the benefits that the Con- 
stitution guarantees us, we must “ re- 
turn” to Africa philosophically and 
culturally and develop a working 


unity in the framework of Pan-Afri- 
canism.” 
It may be interesting to note that the 
man who pioneered the first Pan-African 
conference was Dr W. E. B. Dubois. 
More interesting, however, is that in 
several of the speeches, although in 
less academic language, Malcolm talks 
about the syndrome of colonialism-im- 
perialism-capitalism and racism in the 
world in exactly the same way in which 
Dr Dubois talked and wrote about this 
situation years before Malcolm X was 
born. 
Another theme running throughout the 
dozen or more speeches and statements 
comprising the book, centres around the 
question of self protection, which, as 
far as Malcolm was concerned, was not 
a question at all. His position was clear. 
If the government is unable or unwilling 
to protect the Negro from unmitigated 
violence, brutality and murder, then the 
Negro must protect himself, “ by any 
means necessary.” On the same point 
Meredith writes: 
“For nine years I had been required 
to qualify with a carbine every six 
months, and for the last two years 
of my service I had been required to 
become proficient with the .45 auto- 
matic, due to a special assignment. It 
was inconceivable to me that I should 
refrain from doing what I had been 
taught to do, to defend myself if at- 
tacked by my greatest enemy - the 
Mississippi ‘ peckerwood'.” 


Prison 


According to Malcolm X, those who label 
Negroes “ violent” if they should defend 
themselves while white folks are beating 
and putting dogs on them and murder- 
ing them, are nothing more than hypo- 
crites and apologists for the racists. In 
reality such advocates of non-violence 
and love-your-enemy for the Negro are 
promoting and encouraging the con- 
tinued maiming and murdering of black 
men, women, and children. 
“If you aren’t careful, the newspapers 
will have you hating the people who 
are being oppressed and loving the 
people who are doing the oppress- 
ing ... DPve seen some of you get 
caught in that bag ... you let the 
man manoeuvre you into thinking that 
it’s wrong to fight him when he’s 
fighting you in the morning, fighting 
you in the noon, fighting you at night 
and fighting you all in between, and 
you still think it’s wrong to fight him 
back. That thing is dangerous if you 
don’t guard yourself against it. It'll 
make you love the criminal, as I say, 
and make you hate the one who’s the 
victim of the criminal... 
“They (Americans) are violent when 
their interests are at stake. They’re 
violent in Korea, they're violent in 
Germany, they’re violent in the South 
Pacific, they’re violent in Cuba, they’re 
violent wherever they go. But when 
it comes time for me and you to 
protect ourselves against lynching, 
they tell us to be non-violent . .. How 
are you going to be non-violent in 
Mississippi, as violent as you were in 
Korea? How can you justify being 
non-violent in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, when your churches are being 
bombed, and your little girls are being 
murdered, and at the same time you 
are going to get violent with Hitler, 
and Tojo, and somebody else you don't 
even know! ... 
“Don’t be shocked when I say that I 
was in prison. You're still in prison. 
That’s what America means: prison... 
It takes power to make power respect 
you. It takes madness almost to deal 
with a power structure that’s so cor- 
rupt, so corrupt! ... You'll see ter- 
rorism that will terrify you, and if 
you don’t think you'll see ‘it, you’re 
trying to blind yourself to the historic 
development of everything that's ‘tak- 
ing place on this earth today. You'll 
see other things . . . because people 
will realise that... it is impossible for 
this economic system, this political 
system, this social system .. . It's 
impossible for this system, as it stands, 
to produce freedom for the black ‘man 
in this country.” 
Malcolm X no longer speaks. He is dead. 
Within the next five years, barring world 
fall-out, I am relatively certain ‘that a 
lot of people including the American 
government will be wishing yey had 
listened to the man they killed. Butvit 
will be too late for that. 


Calvin Hernton is now living in Sweden, 
where he Is working on.a novel. 


‘National conspiracy 
to destroy SNCC’ 


“Our People Need You!” This is the slogan on a leaflet showing a drawing of 
a black fist with pointed finger; it goes on: “To stay at home and fight for your 
black self, your family, your community and your black nation. Why must we go 
abroad to kill yellow-skinned men for white-skinned men who force us to live in 
rat-infested slums? We must demonstrate each time a brother is SOLD INTO 
SLAVERY (DRAFTED) and keep our youth at home to build our power.” 


The leaflet was being distributed to Negroes by Negroes outside an army re- 
cruiting centre in Atlanta, Georgia, USA, during August. Another leaflet shows 
the photos of a mutilated Vietnamese baby and a mutilated Negro child; the 
message reads: ‘“ Would you rather fight against a foreign nation or work with 
your own people? Would you rather destroy another race or help build your own? 
Would you rather fight for freedom in Vietnam or in America? A lot of our 
people have been in the army of the United States of America. Crispus Attucks, 
a black man, was the first man killed in the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 
Thousands of ex-slaves joined the military and fought for their freedom. Many 
of our fathers served in World War I. Your father or uncle or older brother 
may have fought in World War II or Korea. Over 3 out of 10 US soldiers fighting 
in Vietnam are black. For over 300 years our young black men have been dying 


in the armed forces of the USA.” 


This new militancy of the Negro protest movement in America has focused 
itself recently in the press on the slogan “Black Power,” on the civil rights 
organisation, Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee, and on SNCC’s chair- 
man Stokely Carmichael. Peace News is in a difficult position when it comes to 
giving immediate and accurate information on what's going on. This digest of 
material is taken largely from recent issues of the American papers National 


Guardian and I. F, Stone’s Weekly. 


Many of the Negroes distributing leaflets 
outside the army head-quarters in At- 
lanta, Georgia, were supporters of 
SNCC. SNCC has a project in the Vine 
City area of Atlanta which is directed 
by Bill Ware. The demonstrators had 
vigilled outside the selective service 
building on several successive days dur- 
ing August giving their anti-draft leaflets 
to all Negroes who entered and to Negro 
passers-by. On August 18 they were ar- 
rested. One man was charged with insur- 
rection, which is punishable by death in 
Georgia. Says an appeal leaflet: ‘The 
twelve Blacks arrested, along with fif- 
teen others, were making visible their 
outrage at the Black Blood being spilled 
in white racist’s wars.” 

During August SNCC workers were also 


ELI WALDRON 
THE TIGER 


in trouble with the police in Philadel- 
phia. As reported in Peace News on 
September 16, six people were arrested 
in massive police raids on four proper- 
ties, including the SNCC office. In one 
of the apartments the police claim to 
have found 2} sticks of gelignite. 

At a preliminary hearing on August 22 
the charges against three of the defend- 
ants were dropped but the judge re- 
manided the others, including Barry 
Dawson, a SNCC statt-werker, on $50,000 
bail. At a rally immediately after the 
hearing, James Forman, who had taken 
over as SNCC’s Philadelphia project 
director when the previous incumbent 
went underground, stated: ‘I’ve been 
in white racist courts all over the South, 
and I’ve never seen such a performance 


CHRIST 


A prayer for the Watts dead 


“ The tigers of wrath are wiser than the 
horses of instruction ’’ — William Blake. 


The Tiger Christ is black and full of rage 
He burns to live, to spring forth from his cage 
and Be 


INIQUITY ! 


INIQUITY ! 


His heart is laced with iron and His eye 
Is molten glass; He lives to terrify 
and Be 


INIQUITY ! 


INIQUITY ! 


His four black paws are four chrysanthemums 
That spreads to knives — His fury-footfall drums 


to Be 


INIQUITY ! 


INIQUITY ! 


No cage can hold the Tiger Christ awake 
From angry sleep — He has a thirst to slake 
And Be 


INIQUITY ! 


INIQUITY ! 


No levelled gun can touch his levelled will | 
He wills to leap, He leaps, His scream a shrill 
to Be 


INIOUITY ! 


INIQUITY ! 


Fall down, white walls, and hide yourself in dust 
The living Tiger lives, His Holy Being must 
BE 


INIQUITY ! 


INIOUITY ! 


by a white racist judge as I saw... 
today.” One of the defendant’s legal 
representatives had protested to the 
judge that $50,000 was not bail but a 
“ransom.” The judge replied the “ ten- 
sions” in Philadelphia demanded a 
“very, very high bail.” 


Four days later, on a motion by the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, the same judge 
reduced the bail to $1,000 on two of the 
defendants and $7,500 on Dawson. Said 
the district attorney’s office: “things 
have simmered down now”; but James 
Forman said it was an obvious attempt 
to discredit SNCC by putting higher bail 
on the SNCC worker. 


On August 30 Stokely Carmichael ar- 
rived in Philadelphia and held a street 
rally where he denounced the mayor and 
police officials as racists and called for 
black People to unite in the building of 
communities of love and urged destruc- 
tion of Western civilisation. He repeated 
SNCC allegations that the whole business 
was a frameup, that the dynamite had 
been planted. In a press statement the 
chief of police, Frank Rizzo, had called 
the defendants “irresponsible people” 
and said “the citizens of Philadelphia 
can rest easier at night.” 


Back in Atlanta on September 6 a riot 
broke out in the Negro ghetto area of 
Summerhill-Mechanicsvill when a young 
man was shot by police and fell dead 
outside his home as they tried to ques- 
tion him about a car. An angry crowd 
gathered. There were no SNCC people 
present. Stokely Carmichael, returning 
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from a radio interview, went to the scene. 
The local people asked him to organise 
a peaceful protest demonstration for that 
afternoon. 

In the afternoon, Bill Ware came over 
from the SNCC Vine City project on 
the other side of Atlanta and asked 
witnesses to describe over a public ad- 
dress system what had happened. Al- 
most immediately police asked Ware to 
turn off the PA system and, when he 
refused, he and then another SNCC 
worker were arrested. The crowd began 
to get angry and more arrests were 
made. 

Shortly after this the mayor of Atlanta 
arrived with police reinforcements and 
tried to pacify the crowd. The mayor 
eventually climbed on top of a police 
car to address the crowd but was pushed 
off, whereupon police rushed into the 
crowd hitting and pushing, tear gas 
canisters were thrown and police fired 
in the air. Fifteen people were injured 
and 70 arrested. ; 

On September 8 in Washington, Repre- 
sentative Wayne Hays said: “Car- 
michael and his anarchist group belong 
behind bars and the quicker we get 
him there the better off the country is 
going to be.” On September 8 in Atlanta 
Stokely Carmichael was arrested and 
charged with making a riot. 

SNCC claims that this is part of a 
“national conspiracy to destroy SNCC 
and the growing militancy of the black 
community.” On September 11 another 
riot occurred in Atlanta: 20 people 
were injured and 58 arrested. 


STOCKHOLM 


Vietnam chain-in 


On Wednesday, October 12, at 4.30 pm 
nine demonstrators entered the American 
embassy in Stockholm and chained them. 
selves to a pillar in one of the corridors. 
The demonstration had been carefully 
planned by a group of “ world citizens ”; 
one member of the group had visited the 
embassy previously and had drawn up a 
detailed map of the interior. 

Kay Oskarsson writes: We approached 
the embassy at different times in small 
groups of not more than two or three 
in order to allay police suspicions. We 
were soberly dressed (minus badges) and 
enquired about Vietnam brochures etc. 
When we were all present, quietly we 
chained ourselves to a pillar. I was 
amazed that the chaining-in was accom- 
plished so easily. We had some friends 
helping us and, once we were padlocked, 
the key disappeared and they left to 
contact the press. 

As we were sitting, talking and eating 
peppermints, many Americans came up 
to jeer at us. One young man assumed 
we were all illiterate, for if we had a 
college education, we would not do such 
a thing. Inge Oskarsson commented that 
his education had been of little use if 
he supported the war in Vietnam. He was 
silenced. 

Strangely, embassy officials did not ask 
us to leave. They were taken unawares 
and could only resort to comments about 
our unusually clean faces and lack of 
superfluous hair, Gradually they left the 
building and all the lights were ex- 
tinguished. One thoughtful gentleman 
turned the light in our corridor on 
again. 

We sat there for some time before two 
ee aie a 


Bombe surprise 


Marie-Madeleine Saget reports: At 4.15 
pm on Saturday, September 10, a giant 
inscription ““NON A LA BOMBE” ap- 
peared on the top of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe facing the Champs-Elysees 
Avenue. Militants of the Mouvement 
Contre l'Armement Atomique ‘had or- 
ganised this demonstration as a firm pro. 
test against the third French nuclear 
test in the Pacific which was to have 
taken place that day at Mururoa in de 
Gaulle’s presence. 

While a first group settled themselves 
on the summit of the Arc de Triomphe 
flourishing the eleven banners compos- 
ing the slogan, others wearing chasubles 
went down the Champs-Elysees inform- 
ing passers-by. Half-an-hour later they 
were stopped by the police and roughly 
dragged to the vans; meanwhile their 
Are de Triomphe companions had en- 
countered the same fate, but were more 
brutally handled than the others. 

The sixty demonstrators were conveyed 
to the Grand Palais police station from 
where they were released in small groups 
from 10 o’clock onwards. 


plainclothes policemen arrived. They 
asked us to unlock ourselves, but we 
said we had no key; so they went off 
to telephone and we began singing We 
Shall Overcome. Minutes later about 30 
uniformed police arrived and began to 
destroy our chains with huge pliers. We 
were carried to waiting police vans. Our 
chain-in had lasted an hour-and-a-half. 
The police had been summoned by the 
Swedish Foreign Office which had been 
contacted by the embassy. We_ were 
driven to Stockholm’s equivalent of Scot- 
land Yard and questioned individually 
there. Whenever I didn’t understand 
questions that the police officer was ask- 
ing me I replied with one Swedish sen- 
tence I do know, “I am against the 
Vietnam war,” and he seemed to get the 
message. After interrogation we were 
released. 
This smal] demonstration was more im- 
peel than similar ones in England 
cause the demonstrators were so calm 
and orderly, There was no arguing about 
tactics: skilful organisation, planning 
and training were, I think, mainly re- 
sponsible for our success. 


BAIL JUMP GIRL 
IN AMERICA? 


According to a report which appeared in 
last week’s Sunday Mirror the British 
special branch believe that Faith Bar- 
ron, the girl who failed to answer to 
bail after the Brighton church protest, 
is in America. 

The Mirror received a telephone call last 
week from a travel agency near Corbyn 
Street in Finsbury Park where Faith 
was staying. The agency had informed 
the police that Faith booked a single 
flight to New York from London airport 
on Saturday, October 7. 

In her letter to Peace News (October 14) 
Faith said that she had jumped bail in 
order to continue her fight against the 
Vietnam war. It isn’t known where she 
is in the States, but says the Mirror: 
“It is believed that the police will not 
press for her extradition.” 


Just out 

Peace News 
poetry pamphlet 2 
Adrian Mitchell: 
Peace Is Milk 
Price 1s 6d 


Obtainable from 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 
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Peter Cadogan 


Peter Cadogan, secretary of the National 
Committee of 100, was moved by Peace 
News’ recent interview with Stan New- 
ens (September 30) to write the follow- 
ing article about the origins of our 
system of government. 


It is a sad comment on our English 
understanding of our own past that in- 
telligent people still subscribe to the 
old myth about Sir Robert Walpole be- 
ing the first prime minister and the 
original architect of the Cabinet. 


This is not just an academic question. 
Unless we understand the principal 
determining factors involved in the 
foundations of our present political sys- 
tem, we are in no position to examine 
it in any depth and appreciate the 
deeper significance of its present mal- 
aise. 


Libraries of appalling rubbish have been 
written about Locke, Walpole and 
others. In passing for history this throws 
the whole subject into obscurity. Special- 
ists in the period are the greatest offend- 
ers in that they have the least excuse. 
The Locke-Walpole myth has been their 
stock-in-trade for centuries. Fortunately 
a new book by Philip Abrams due to 
appear shortly, promises new light on 
the subject. 


It is now widely appreciated that West- 
minster’s present practices have finally 
reduced parliamentary democracy to 
meaninglessness. This negative discov- 
ery will have value if it promotes some 


Political history: 300 years 
of incorrect assumptions 


positive new thinking, and to that end 
historical inquiry is indispensable. 


We can only begin to devise a new 
constitution when we are able to see 
the built-in limitations of the one we 
have inherited - in particular of its 
three distinctive institutions, Prime 
Minister, the Cabinet and a sovereign 
Parliament. In face of our present situ- 
ation there are few things more perilous 
than subscription to the Walpole myth. 


Generations of students (many destined 
to become teachers) have been misled 
into believing that modern English con- 
stitutional history began with the shadow 
revolution of 1688. The truth is exactly 
forty years older. 


Many years ago Christopher Hill began 
to put things right, but the process is 
far from complete and its political im- 
plications have yet to be realised even 
in the most rudimentary way. It is a 
great pity that H. B. Brailsford did not 
live long enough to write the final 
chapter to his great book The Levellers 
and the English Revolution (1961), but 
even as it stands it leaves us no excuse 
for not understanding the revolutionary 
origins of our present political dilemma. 


The three institutions of Prime Minister, 
Cabinet and Parliament as we know 
them today were in the first place the 
creation of revolution and counter-revo- 
lution in the years of the Long Parlia- 
ment from 1640 to 1648. The first PM 
was John Pym. The Cabinet began as 
the Committee of Safety when Charles 


I left London early in 1642 after failing 
to arrest the Five Members. The depart- 
ure of the head of state put the parlia- 
mentary leaders in an unprecedented 
position. The king’s powers had to be 
assumed by someone and something if 
the government of the country was to 
continue. That someone and something 
were Pym and his cabinet of the Commit- 
tee of Safety. They derived their mandate 
from Parliament (hitherto only a High 
Court of the king) and in so doing turned 
it into a sovereign assembly. So the prin- 
cipal political institutions of modern 
England stumbled into existence under 
the pressure of necessity. No-one sat 
down and thought them out in advance; 
there was nothing definitive about the 
arrangements of 1642. No-one had yet 
thought of getting rid of the Stuarts, 
and the new political devices were seen 
as the temporary requirements of a 
passing political hiatus. In the absence 
of the royal assent all new laws were 
designated as ordinances. a 


The situation did not improve. The king, 
from York and Nottingham, declared 
war on Parliament and marched on 
London. 


In 1644 the Scots came into the war on 
the side of Parliament and on February 
16 of that year the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms was constituted by ordinance 
to replace the Committee of Safety. 
It is of this moment that S. R. Gardiner 
writes: 


‘To the constitutional historian the 
ordinance by which it was appointed 


IAN MACDONALD replies to Michael Barclay 


MIDDLE-CLASS MYTHS IN BARNSBURY 


Michael Barclay’s article on Barnsbury 
deals mainly with the campaign of the 
Barnsbury Association to get the idea of 
environmental planning introduced into 
a small area in south west Islington. As 
a result of this campaign, the Minister of 
Housing has agreed to use Barnsbury as 
a pilot project for the implementation of 
anvironmental planning. A report has 
been prepared and submitted to the 
Minister for further consideration. It 
may appear to be a great victory to 
have got the Minister to recognise the 
principle of environmental planning, but 
this, I fear, is the extent of the Barns- 
bury Association’s victory. 

One of the central features of any en- 
vironmental plan is the relationship be- 
tween pedestrians and motor traffic. This 
relationship determines the essential en- 
vironment of an area, and, as Professor 
Buchanan has shown in his famous study 
on “ Traffic in Towns,” the relationship 
can be quantitively controlled. However, 
traffic in Barnsbury is dependent on 
traffic outside. You will only be able to 
control traffic in Barnsbury when you 
have solved the problem of traffic in 
London. The alternative is to exclude 
traffic rom Barnsbury and let it pile 
up in the surrounding areas. This would 
be quite unacceptable to people living 
in adjoining areas. So until the problem 
of. London traffic is solved, environmen- 
tal control in Barnsbury, as envisaged 
by Buchanan, will remain largely a 
planner’s pipedream. 

Secondly, an environmental plan involves 
the systematic improvement of housing 
in-the area of the plan. Under the pres- 
ent system of private ownership of land 
this can only be achieved, broadly speak- 
ing, in one of two ways: either you take 
all houses to be improved into social 
ownership, in which case houses which 
have reached the end of their useful 
life get pulled down and replaced by 
new; and structurally sound houses get 
completely overhauled and modernised; 
or you leave the house in private owner. 
ship, in which case the only way of im- 
proving them is by up-grading them, in 
other words driving the poorer tenants 
out and replacing them with richer ones 
or letting the whole area go owner- 
occupied. There is no other effective 
means of achieving systematic improve- 
ment of housing in an area. 

As far as Barnsbury is concerned, sala- 
rted and professional people are moving 
into the area fast, and the momentum 
already gathered is likely to be main- 


tained. It is highly unlikely that a Min- 
ister who has acceded to the wishes 
of a largely owner-occupier pressure 
group will suddenly reverse the trend 
and take the whole environmental area 
into public ownership, particularly as 
the financial resources required would 
be enormous. It is therefore safe to as- 
sume that for the majority living in 
Barnsbury environmental planning will 
remain a myth. 

The Barnsbury Association has confined 
itself to the advocacy of environmental 
planning in a general way, and to other 
safe subjects like better open spaces 
and a housing survey. In doing so it has 
missed a great opportunity for really 
getting things moving in Islington. 
Michael Barclay complains that all ac- 
tivity depends upon the leadership and 
participation of a few, while the tens 
of thousands who are really affected do 
nothing. What he fails to realise is that 
if you have a middle class leadership 
pursuing middle class interests, it is 
never likely to achieve working class 
participation. In Barnsbury, the salaried 
and professional people from whom the 
membership of the Barnsbury Associa- 
tion is largely drawn amount to only 
about 3% of the population. The remain- 
der of the population is almost entirely 
working class. 

Essentially, the objectives of the Barns- 
bury Association were middle class ob- 
jectives. People who have solved their 
own housing problems like to think in 
terms of pretty Georgian facades, nice 
streets and attractive parks. They want 
the surroundings of their houses to be 
as nice as the houses themselves. En- 
vironmental planning therefore has a 
tremendous appeal! But to a person 
who has not solved his housing prob- 
lem, who is still obliged to live in squalid 
conditions without proper amenities, 
environmental planning in the middle 
class sense has no meaning. It is too 
remote from either his experience or his 
aspirations. To him, the most important 
thing is doing something about his im- 
mediate environment: his home. Any 
programme which does not put this first 
and foremost will quite rightly be dis- 
missed by him as so much eyewash. 
Not unnaturally, this was precisely the 
attitude of the working class to the 
Barnsbury Association’s fine plans for 
the area. The experience of the working 
class makes them a far better judge of 
what is achievable in our society than 
the better educated middle class. Their 


initial reaction to the Barnsbury plan 
was that it was pie-in-the-sky, and it is 
now quite clear that their initial reac- 
tion was undoubtedly the correct one. 
But secondly, although they disliked and 
were rightly suspicious of the middle 
class managers of the Barnsbury plan, 
they were quite prepared to work with 
them provided that the Barnsbury Asso- 
ciation concentrated seriously on their 
own housing problems. Instead, the 
Barnsbury Association chose to follow a 
safe line. It chose to be “ non-political,” 
meaning thereby that it would not deign 
to fight on behalf of tenants whose rotten 
housing conditions were the direct re- 
sult of years of neglect by greedy land- 
lords and a slothful Borough Council. 
It talked in terms of one community, 
whereas the reality is a community still 
sharply divided between landlord and 
tenant. In other words, it turned its 
back on the working class tenants who 
make up the bulk of the Barnsbury popu- 
lation. 

No wonder then that the Barnsbury Asso- 
ciation has failed to secure the partici- 
pation of the tens of thousands affected 
by its activity. If you want to get this 
participation, you have got to have a 
programme which talks to people in 
terms of the needs which they recognise 
as being their own and in a language 
which is their own. This the Barnsbury 
Association has failed to do. 

© Ian Macdonald 1966. Ian Macdonald 
was Chairman of the Barnsbury Associ- 
ation until his recent resignation. 


is important as containing not only the 
first germ of a political union between 
England and Scotland, but also the 
first germ of the modern Cabinet sys- 
tem.” (History of the Great Civil War 
Vol I p 307). 


One of the main reasons for the second 
civil war of 1648 was the defection of 
the Scots to the side of the king. The 
cabinet was clearly no longer that of 
two kingdoms and it then became known, 
from the name of the place where it met, 
as The Derby House Committee. 


It remained the Derby House Commit- 
tee until the defection of its English 
Presbyterian leaders led to the great 
march on London of the Leveller/In- 
dependent Army. The capital fell with- 
out firing a shot, the Government was 
summarily dismissed and Parliament 
purged of its royalist sympathisers on 
December 6, 1648. Cromwell] then re- 
constituted the cabinet as the Council 
of State. 


At the Restoration of 1660 Charles I 
went for the persons of the regicides, 
but not for their institutions, and when 
25 years later James II tried to turn the 
clock back he failed. The political power 
of the medieval cabinet, the Privy Coun. 
cil, with the monarch as its pivot, was 
never restored. 
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The new prime ministerial cabinet re- 
mained experimental until the threat of 
a Jacobean counter-revolution was finally 
disposed of, and it was then that Sir 
Robert Walpole (First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from 1721 and 1742) was able to give 
it the more settled character that it 
subsequently sustained. 


The 17th Century provides us with the 
classic experience of traumatic politics 
in England. It is to be read as an essay 
in the nature of change in the English 
tradition. History never, of its nature, 
repeats itself in the same place; but 
the mode of change in a given culture 
takes place in line with its tradition. 
It is that tradition that we need to 
understand. 


Political institutions, like physical organ- 
isms, have a life cycle. The functions 
that Prime Minister, Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment served were: created because they 
had to be - to meet very specific needs. 
Circumstances have now changed and we 
now need new institutions to meet new 
needs. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
mesmerised by mischievous myths. 


I leave the last word to John Bunyan. 
He understood our present dilemma. He 
had been.a soldier in the revolutionary 
army of 1648, had lived through long 
years of reaction and witnessed the 
calcuted erasure of revolutionary mem- 
ories and their lessons. In his The Holy 
War Mansoul is England and by means 
of its experience he tells us that so long 
as the English Revolution is forgotten so 
long shall we remain an enigma to our- 
selves: 


“°Tis strange to me, that they that 
love to tell 


Things done of old... 
Speak not of Mansoul’s wars, but let 


them lie. 
Dead like old fables... 


When men, let them make what they 
will their own, 


Till they know this, are to themselves 
unknown.” 


Peace News 


CHRISTMAS 


are unique 


CARDS 


How much better to express the season’s goodwill with cards that raise funds 


for peacemaking! 


But better still when your purchases and sales activities help other good causes 
too. This is BARGAIN YEAR for Peace News Christmas Cards, with discounts of 
over 50% on many individually selected assortments, and bargain packs which 


are worth over three times their price. 


For the latest designs, send 10s 6d for 24 samples, or 3s 3d for trial packet of 


six, post free. 


Our illustrated Christmas list of cards, books, diaries, calendars, stationery etc. 
will be enclosed with next week’s Peace News e 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Collect your orders at Housmans, open 9.30 - 6 pm Mon - Sat (Tube: Kings Cross) 


or order by post. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No repiies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Births 
ON SATURDAY 15 OCTOBER, to Maureen and 
Peter Ford, a son - Reuben Thomas. 


Personal 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
Hable, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, Lon- 
don NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
pitched News Fund. Put this number in your 
iary. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to any part of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greetings cards, 
stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


CONTACT, non-racial, anti-apartheid, indepen- 
dent Liberal magazine. P Box 1979, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 15s per annum. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
Peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. 


Situations vacant 


REQUIRED TRAINED OFFICE ASSISTANT, good 
typist, preferably with interest in international 
affairs. Full details to Secretary, Friends Peace 
and International Relations Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London NW1. 


SALESMEN and women wanted for Peace News. 
Wage: 13d for each copy sold. No qualifications 
needed. Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return 
(special rates for student groups). Posters and 
publicity material available free, Write to: 
Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


For sale 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 
a 6d Brochure available. War on Want, Lon- 
on W5. 


Accommodation wanted 

THREE BEDROOM HOUSE/COTTAGE, rural 
situation, S or S.E. England. Up to £3,000 cash. 
ean Breese, 115 Elsenham Street, London SW 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address), 


To publicise full details, book a classifted or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


21 October, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Henleaze. 
Kathleen Keleny on ‘‘ My recent visit to Hun- 
gary,’’ with film. Exhibition of Endsleigh Christ- 
mas cards, PPU. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON W111. 7.30 pm. All Saints Hall, Powis 
Gardens. Dance with psychedelic pop group The 
Pink Floyd. Simultaneous movies and light 
show. London Free School. 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Small Civic Hall (near 
station). James Cameron's Vietnam film and 
Any Questions: James Cameron, Tom Baistow, 
Alistair Macdonald MP, John Mendelson MP, 
Rev Francis Noble. Peace in Vietnam Com- 
mittee. 


21-23 October, Fri-Sun 


RUGELEY, Staffs. Spode House, PAX weekend 
conference: ‘‘ Education for Peace.’’ Speakers 
inc. Lord Chalfont (Minister for Disarmament), 
L. L. Henderson (Institute of Education), Rod 
Prince (Peace News), Stanley Windass (Catholic 
Institute for International Relations). Chair: 
Rev. Simon Blake, 0O.P. 


22 October, Saturday 


LEICESTER. 2.30 pm. Gaveden Library, Gave- 
den Street. Ronald Mallone, on ‘' Peace through 
Fellowship.”’ Fellowship Party. 


LONDON Ell. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Film show: James Cameron's 
‘Western Eye-witness in North Vietnam,” 
‘‘Qperation Reconciliation,’ ‘* Science for 
Life,"’ ‘‘ Overture.’’ PPU. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


MANCHESTER. 11 am to 4 pm. Friends Meet- 
ing House, Mount Street, Albert Square. Report 
for United Nations Day flags for selling. 


OXFORD. 4 - 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
43 St Giles. Teach-in: ‘‘ East of Suez.'’ Speakers 
Evan Luard MP, Ronald Sampson, Pat Goldacre, 
E. Peterson, John Ennals etc. CND. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


22-23 October, Sat-Sun 


LAKE DISTRICT. Assemble 11 am outside Ken- 
ee Teun Hall on both days, for campaigning. 


23 October, Sunday 


LONDON W8, 3 pm. South Vietnamese Embassy, 
12 Victoria Road (Tube: Kensington High St). 
Series March to Cenotaph. London C 100, ARC 
1239. 


LONDON SW. 6.15 pm. Church of St Mary the 
Virgin, Merton. (5.45 meet at Wimbledon Sta- 
tion), for attending service of prayers for 
peace on eve of UN meeting. CCND. 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). U Maung 
Maung Ji: ‘ Living with our Fellow-Men.’’ 
Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON .WC1. 10.30 am to 5 pm. New Ambas- 
sadors Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. Conference: 
No Extension of Apartheid into Rhodesia. Nel- 
son Samkange, Fenner Brockway etc. MCF, 
Co-op YMO. 


25 October, Tuesday 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Malcolm Caldwell: ‘‘ America, 
Vietnam and South East Asia.’’ PPU & CND. 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. Belair, Gallery Road. 
‘* War Game ”’ film show followed by discussion 
led by Dr Brian Cooper, Gwynfor Evans MP 
and a Civil Defence officer. UNA. 


LONDON W111. 7.30 pm. Al! Saints Hall, Powis 
Gardens. Folk Concert in aid of Notting Hill 
Neighbourhood Service. Ginger Johnson, Afro- 
Cubans, Big Theo etc. London Free School. 


27 October, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Discussion of Tuesday's talk by 
Malcolm Caldwell on Vietnam etc. PPU. 


LONDON SE22. 8 pm. Dulwich Library, Lord- 
ship Lane. Public meeting: ‘‘ The New Nations 
of Africa’’ speaker: John Ennals, Director 
General of UNA. UNA. 


LONDON WI1. 8 pm. Alt Saints Hall, Powis 
Gardens. New movies presented by London 
Film Makers Co-op. 2nd in a series of avant 
garde film shows. London Free School. 


28 October, Friday 


LONDON WI. 4.45 pm. Assemble Grosvenor 
Square for demonstration in support of dele- 
gation to US Embassy. Organised by Hackney 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


28-30 October, Fri-Sun 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Tour of PPU mobile 
film van to Wellingborough, Kettering, Corby 
and surrounding villages, also debate about 
Vietnam and Peter Cadogan speaking. 


29 October, Saturdday 


BISHOPS STORTFORD to HARLOW. 10 am as- 
semble Castle gardens Bishops Stortford for 
march on the theme ‘‘ Peace and disarma- 
ment’’ with emphasis on Vietnam. Lunch in 
Sawbridgeworth, leave 1 pm, arrive Harlow 
approx 4 pm. YCND. 


1 November, Tuesday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Third in series of six talks on the History of 
Modern Grcece: Christopher Lake on the 
Metaxas Dictatorship (from 1936), German oc- 
cupation and resistance movements, Liberation 
(1944). Committee of 100 and League for 
Democracy in Greece. 


3 November, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Elsie Pracy answers questions. 
PPU. 


LONDON WC2. Lamb & Work Rose Street (off 
Garrick Street). Writers Workshop: John Smith 
(poet and literary agent) and others. Admis- 
sion 3s. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: $3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) $3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: $ months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 85th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday 23 October 

Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opp Selfridges) 

_ Maung Ji: ‘“ Living with our Fellow- 
en” 
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RHODESIA? VIETNAM? 


THE FUTURE OF UN 
PEACE-KEEPING: 


Ear] Attlee, James Cameron 

Prof G. Schwarzenberger 

Maj-Gen H. T. Alexander 

Evan Luard MP 

Weekend Conference 

Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square, 
W1, October 29 and 30, tickets 5s from 
British Association for World Govern- 
ment, 43 Parliament Street, London SW1. 


rf l renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


POSTPONED POSTPONED 
Its a small world 


The November 4 Peace News concert - we hope to announce a new date 


Great National 
on Vietnam 


Central Hall, Westminster 
Friday 11 November 3 pm to 10 pm 
Followed by torchlight procession 


Convention 


HELP TO END THIS TERRIBLE WAR 
DEMAND THE WITHDRAWAL OF ALL 
FOREIGN TROOPS AND GIVE 
VIETNAM SELF DETERMINATION 


Have you appointed your Delegates? 


Come in Thousands! 
HURRY! 
For details contact — 


British Council for Peace in Vietnam 


374 Grays Inn Road, London WC1, TERminus 1078 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London WC2 


Your annual re-union and shopping spree 


Peace News Christmas Fair 
SATURDAY 12 NOVEMBER 11.30 am KINGSWAY HALL 


Gifts for sale are urgently needed, to 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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Peter Drinkwater writes: “ A phenome- 
non such as factory farming must reflect 
something gravely wrong in the human 
condition itself. For instance, it seems 
to be characterised by extreme restric- 
tion of freedom, enforced uniformity of 
experience, the submission of life pro- 
cesses to automatic controlling devices 
and inflexible time-scheduling, the blur- 
ring of the difference between life and 
death, and running through all this the 
rigid and violent suppression of the 
natural.” These were the opening re- 
marks of Dr David Cooper, a psychologist 
speaking last Saturday at a conference 
organised by the Ruth Harrison Advis- 
ory Group and the West of England 
campaign against factory farming. 


Vietnam youth 
weekend 


The Youth for Peace in Vietnam week- 
end of protest met a mixed reception. 
One Peace News staff member who at- 
tended the march through London on 
Sunday was led to ask: “Do those who 
take part think they are achieving any- 
thing? Is it enough to march from 
A to B chanting slogans in empty 
streets?” He was particularly disturbed 
by a song chanted to the tune of “ What 
shall we do with the drunken sailor?” 
which went: ‘What shall we do with 
the American bastards . . ? Burn them 
in the morning.” In addition, a group 
of young people who “ protested against 
a pro-militarist speech by a Communist 
speaker” claim in a letter to Peace 
News that they were threatened with 
violence by a group of Young Commun- 
ists. Mervyn Rice, chairman of YCND, 
is enthuslastic about the weekend. 


Mervyn Rice reports: One would not 
have imagined, looking at the press re- 
ports or absence of press reports follow- 
ing the Youth for Peace in Vietnam 
Committee’s weekend of protest, that a 
historic step had been taken. Thirteen 
national youth organisations united on 
a limited programme but with the single 
aim of presenting common opposition 
to government policy in Vietnam. 


The programme itself was an ambitious 
one but in spite of this each activity 
was a success in its own right. 


On Friday evening a youth rally in the 
Finsbury Town Hall heard Thich Thien 
Chau make a moving appeal to the 
British people to help the Vietnamese by 
increasing their pressures for peace. He 
was joined on the platform by Anne 
Kerr, MP, who made a fluent attack on 
American war policy in Vietnam, Fenner 
Brockway who welcomed the formation 
of the Youth for Peace in Vietnam Com- 
mittee and called for YPV support for 
the British Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam's national convention in November, 
Stuart Morris, Norman Frith and Olive 
Gibbs, chairman of CND. The rally con- 
cluded with an appeal from George 
Kiloh, chairman of the YPV Committee, 
who called for a strengthening of the 
Youth for Peace movement unity. 


An encouraging conference was held in 
the Cora Hotel on Saturday, October 15, 
where delegates from all the national 
youth organisations who had come to 
London from all parts of the country 
met to debate the political platform of 
the Youth for Peace in Vietnam Com- 
mittee and to make suggestions for 
future organisation at local and regional 
level and future national protest activity. 
In the evening many of the delegates 
made their way to Poplar for a dance. 


The high spot of the weekend was the 
national demonstration on the Sunday 
beginning at Victoria Park, Bethnal 
Green, and marching through the East 
End and City to the Embankment where 
some 1,500 people broke for a lunch 
break. After lunch the march reassem- 
bled and proceeded through Chelsea and 
Battersea for a rally at Battersea Park. 
Some 2,000 marched on the last lap and 
at Battersea Park speeches were made by 
young people from all sections of the 
youth peace movement interspersed with 
folk singing and poetry reading. 

At a time when the adult peace move- 
ment is plagued with such a sorry dis- 
unity, the: unity which characterised 


this weekend’s activities is a signpost 
for us all. 


ANIMAL FARM OR 1984? 


This phenomenon, he said, could be best 
expressed by the word anonymity. We 
were losing sight of the human agency 
as the relation between producer, distri- 
butor and consumer became increasingly 
abstract; and we were tending to take 
less and less notice of the national and 
international affairs that should concern 
us, as for example the war in Vietnam. 
This tendency, which he regarded as the 
“terror stricken suppression of the 
natural’? would cause the accumulation 
of a whole range of problems; as we lost 
touch with the natural so would we 
lose touch with ourselves. 


A farmer’s position was put by Tristram 
Beresford, farmer and writer, who began 
his talk by outlining some of the many 
problems, climatic, physical and econ- 
omic, which are involved in modern 
agriculture. On his own farm he was try- 
ing to practice what he called the 
rhythm of husbandry and not the pace 
of exploitation. He was sceptical of 
present business pressure, which urged 
“farm faster, farm better.” Exploitation 
of animals, in the way in which battery 
hens and broiler calves are reared, was 
in his opinion inordinate, incongruous 
and unjust; and it assumed powers over 
animals which were incommensurate 
with our responsibilities as human be- 
ings. 


Dr Schumacher, economic adviser to the 
National Coal Board, related factory 
farming to the wider issue of the world 
food problem. Warning of the danger of 
reading too much into statistics, he com- 
mented briefly on some of the latest 
figures available, including those of the 
FAO which were published last week, 
and which forecast widespread famine 
in 20 years. This forecast merely blurred 
the issue as the biggest increase in popu- 
lation last year occurred in the poorest 
countries, and there was no indication 
that the food-producing nations would 
not be able to go on feeding themselves. 
What then was needed? Dr Schumacher’s 
suggestions were made on three main 
premises: that aid is helpful only if it 
is conducive to development; that labour- 
saving devices are irrelevant where un- 
employment is a major problem itself; 
and that the indiscriminate use of (inor- 
ganic) chemicals on land in need of 
organic nourishment is dangerous. 


He proposed the initiation of village- 
scale projects, with technical aid taking 
the form of mobile do-it-yourself kits 
equipped with the minimum essential re- 
quirements for local development. (The 
term he employs to describe this is “im 
termediate technology ” and I understand 
he has started a group to promote this 
work.) The main feature of this kind of 


aid is its simplicity, relatively low cost 
and adaptability to the needs of the 
community in which it operates. 
How could factory farming, a system in 
which labour saving and _ alienation 
played such important parts, fit into the 
framework of a society such as India 
or Pakistan? 
The fourth speaker was Professor 
Thorpe, Professor in Animal Behaviour 
at Cambridge University. He compared 
the nervous system of farm animals with 
that of humans and suggested that the 
ability to feel pain was almost the same 
in both cases. His studies had shown 
the strength of basic instinctive require. 
ments in animals, and the consequences 
of deliberately thwarting them could be 
ire. 
This was a lively gathering, and the dis- 
cussion was intelligent and practical. Two 
veal producers must be commended for 
accepting invitations, though their con- 
tributions were obscure and mostly irre- 
levant, which was a pity. I hope future 
meetings will take into consideration all 
the implications of factory farming 
thrown up at this conference, and that 
in the words of Dr Cooper, we shall 
“regain consciousness, start noticing, 
recognising, responding again, and re 
fuse to be dragged along in some sort of 
stuporose complicity with events of this 
nature.” 


Apartheid exiles meet in London 


a“ 


Dave Shipper writes: The “annual ag- 
gregate meeting” (as the annual confer- 
ence is misleadingly termed) of the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement was held in 
the august precincts of the National 
Liberal Club (London) on October 16, 
a mere stone’s throw from Scotland 
Yard but (fortunately, for many parti- 
cipants) a long way from Robben Island. 


This annual] gathering of British activists 
and exiled South Africans, banished by 
the madness of apartheid from their own 
sunny land, serves to remind us that if 
we do not do something to hasten the 
return of the increasing number of 
political refugees to the Republic, we 
will soon have a housing problem caused 
by South Africans alone . .. When one 
looks around the hall and sees personal- 
ities such as Ronald Segal, Dennis Bru- 
tus, Jack Halpern, Joe Slovo, Ruth First, 
Abdul Minty, Brian and Sonia Bunting, 
Yussuf Dadoo, Alex La Guma, Hilda 
Bernstein, Sam Kahn, and the numerous 
members of the African National Con- 
gress, Pan-African Congress, or Coloured 
People’s Congress, one has the impres- 
sion of watching a live performance of 
a “‘ Who’s Who in South African Political 
Prisoners.” 


The meeting contained much lively dis- 
cussion, with many contributions from 
provincial delegates and (encouragingly) 
new members. Secretary Abdul pre- 
sented the annual report which could 
hardly be termed cheering (UDI oc 
curred after the last report). The Labour 
government was condemned for their 
determination “to reach a settlement in 
Rhodesia which sanctifies white domina- 
tion and apartheid,” and because “the 


policy of betrayal is equally evident in 
Britain’s policy towards South Africa.” 


The difficulties of producing the special- 
ist monthly Anti-Apartheid News were 
discussed and an appeal for help in rais. 
ing circulation was made (samples from 
89 Charlotte Street, London W1 ~- and 
hurry!). As usual in our type of organi- 
sation the grim facts of finance hit one 
hard: for some time AAM has been in 
severe financial difficulties. However, op- 
timistically, AAM not only continues its 
activity, but has announced an enlarged 
future programme. 

A public meeting which followed the con- 
ference had four speakers. Dennis Bru- 
tus, the first ex-Robben Island detainee 
to reach us, spoke on “South Africa 
Today” and assured us that acts of pro- 
test were “news” in South Africa; they 
even reached the Island, where they were 
welcomed. Jack Halpern, writer of the 
definitive Penguin on the protectorates, 
outlined the special difficulties of Basu. 
toland (Lesotho), Bechuanaland (Bots- 
wana) and Swaziland and said nothing 
which could make a Briton feel proud 
of this country’s role in Southern Africa. 
Richard Whittaker spoke with logic, con- 
viction and clarity about Rhodesia 
(which explains why he is not welcome 
there at present) and left a thoughtful 
audience to hear the final speaker, 
Ronald Segal, editor of the Penguin 
“ African Library ” series. 


In a hard-hitting speech Mr Segal as- 
serted that, as a “socialist since his 
youth,” he owed no loyalty to a Labour 
government which had “ betrayed every 
socialist principle”; and that in the re- 
cent Brasilia UN Seminar on Apartheid 


Brighton protesters fined 


under Race Act 


From Bob Dearden: 


Ernie McDonald is a 52-year-old lorry 
driver from Birmingham. On Sunday, 
October 2 he was in Brighton and, with 
the help of a young man, carrying a 
banner bearing the legend, ‘“ Birming- 
ham Council for Peace in Vietnam.” 
These two men inadvertently joined a 
Trotskyist march and left it to find the 
CND march they had wanted all along. 
A policeman told them that the CND 
march was on the seafront when a motor- 
cycle policeman arrived, along the pave- 
ment, and shouted, “Charge them for 
obstruction.” The two were bundled into 
police vehicles, along with their police- 
broken banner, and were not seen again 
Guisidg of jail until October 11, nine days 
ater. 

Despite numerous attempts by friends 
and the intervention of three Labour 
MPs, no bail was allowed and the police 
would not say what charges were being 


brought. The two men were remanded 
in custody until the case was heard 
on October 11, when they were charged 
with “ offensive behaviour likely to cause 
a breach of the peace" under the Race 
Relations Act of 1965. In evidence the 
police said that the accused had been 
shouting but could not say what had 
been shouted. Both men pleaded not 
guilty. The young man was placed on 
probation and ordered to share three 
guineas costs with Ernie McDonald. 
Ernie was fined £20 with a week to 
pay. 

Two innocent men were held in prison 
for nine days in prison, a harsh fine im- 
posed, no relatives informed of the ar- 
rest, silence from the press who were 
informed - all for carrying a banner. 
Please send donations towards fine to 
me at 84 Hurst Green Road, Blackheath, 
Birmingham. 


which he attended, two countries were 
mainly obstructive of resolutions which 
advocated positive action. The countries 
concerned were Britain and the USA. 
Nevertheless, both countries “were ter- 
rified of the ultimate effects of isolation,” 
where their “ grotesque moral position ” 
would be clearly seen. 

Mr Segal feared that these countries 
would be prepared to send troops into 
Southern Africa only to defend white 
supremacy, and that we must work on 
public opinion to prevent such interven- 
ion. 

The meeting was ably and genially con- 
trolled by Tom Kellock QC. His succes- 
sor as chairman is the bearded actor- 
politician, Andrew Faulds MP. 


Bargain seats 
for US 


Centre stall seats, a block booking for 
peaceniks, are available at the amazing 
price of 12s 6d for the controversial 
Vietnam show at the Aldwych, “US.” 
Tickets are available for the second per- 
formance this Saturday, October 22, from 
George Clark KEN 2309. Says George: 
“T think we ought to fill the theatre 
every time the show goes on.” 


News in brief 


Help for the aged of Redditch, teach-ins, 
social activities, help in the restoration 
of old buildings with historical value and 
many other schemes are part of Redditch 
CND’s new campaign “ New towns, not 
new bombs.” Redditch CND has a mem- 
bership of 115. Contact: David Lloyd, 
37 Feckenham Road, Headless Cross, 
Redditch, Wores. 

The European Campaign for World Re- 
fugees will take the form of a Refugee 
Week from October 24-31 being held in 
sixteen European countries, including 
Britain. Information about the campaign 
can be obtained from 26 Bedford Square, 
London WC1 (MUSeum 4066). 


Hackney Council for Peace in Vietnam 
has so far had representatives address 
18 meetings of local trade union 
branches in an effort to form a sizeable 
deputation to visit the American em- 
bassy in London at 5 pm on October 25. 
Nine branches have agreed to send dele- 
gates and, in addition, the delegation 
will include a vice-chairman of the 
TGWU, two members of the GLC, two 
local aldermen, councillors, three clergy- 
men, and several others. 
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